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A Figured Rolled Glass of the Formal Group. 
Diffuse light transmission — 82 per cent. So far 
as diffusion and obscuration is concerned, the 
glass corresponds closely to its own parent, 
No. 3 Hammered. The superimposed stripe has 
less effect on the diffusion than it has on the 
obscuration powers of the glass. 
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A Figured Rolled Glass of the Formal Group. 
Diffuse light transmission — 82 per cent. So far 
as diffusion and obscuration is concerned, the 
glass corresponds to its own parent, Pinhead 
Morocco. The superimposed stripe has less 
effect on the diffusion than it has on the 
obscuration powers of the glass. 


It should be noted that although the parent glasses (No. 3 Hammered and Pinhead Morocco) fall into the Non-Formal 
Group, the superimposition of the stripe alters the glass fundamentally and brings them into the Formal Group. 
SUPPLIES OF THESE NEW GLASSES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE USUAL TRADE CHANNELS 


Consult the Technical Sales and Service Department at St. Helens, Lancs, or Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, St. James's. 
London, S.W.A. Telephone: St. Helens 4001 ; Whitehall 5672-6. 
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The Duke of Wellington, K.G. 


His Majesty the King has conferred upon the Duke of 
Wellington [Ret. F] the Order of Knight of the Garter. 


The British Architects’ Conference 


Two recent Conferences have coincided with the centenary celebra- 
tions of the Allied Societies who acted as hosts. This year the Royal 
Society of Ulster Architects have reached the half way mark and 
are celebrating their Golden Jubilee. The Conference Committee of 
the Society has prepared a programme of events appropriate to the 
occasion which promises an interesting and enjoyable time for 
members, especially those from Great Britain. 

Realizing that members arriving from Great Britain by sea on 
the first day will reach Belfast in the morning, the Conference 
Committee has arranged a series of tours in the afternoon. Two of 
these will give members a first view of the lovely scenery of 
Northern Ireland; the third is a stroll round the civic buildings of 
Belfast. All members will meet together at an informal reception 
in the evening at which the R.S.U.A. will be the hosts. 

In addition to the Inaugural Address by the President, two 
papers will be read and discussed. The first will be on ‘Architectural 
Education’ by Mr. Martin S. Briggs [F], Honorary Secretary 
R.I.B.A. and Past-Chairman of the Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion. The second will be on ‘Industrial Buildings’ by Mr. Frederick 
R. Wylie [F]. Mr. Wylie is a member of the firm of Wylie, Shanks 
and Wylie practising in Glasgow. 

The Conference garden party is being held at the Parliament 
Buildings, Stormont, where the Prime Minister and Government 
of Northern Ireland will be the hosts. Coinciding with the Confer- 
ence is the opening of the Northern Ireland Festival of Britain 
Exhibition. This is the Ulster Farm and Factory Exhibition, and 
itis one of the highlights of the Festival programme, the indoor 
display covering 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space and the agricultural 
side being the largest of its kind for the Festival in the United 
Kingdom. A Saturday morning tour covers this. 

There will also be an architectural exhibition near the city 
centre. This is sponsored by the Arts Council and has been com- 
pletely designed and organized by the R.S.U.A. Members who 
wish to attend the Conference should return the form enclosed 
with the last JOURNAL not later than 7 May. 


The late Mr. W. P. Steel 


We regret to record the death on 5 April of Mr. W. P. Steel who 
was Assistant Librarian at the R.I.B.A. from 1918 to 1939. He was 
73 years of age. A memoir will be published in the next JOURNAL. 


Mr. Sydney Tatchell 


On 16 March Mr. Sydney Tatchell, C.B.E. [F], presided for the 
last time at an ordinary general meeting of the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Council. After the meeting the Council assembled in the 
Foyer of the Henry Jarvis Memorial Hall in the R.I.B.A. and a 
clock was presented to Mr. Tatchell as a memento of his chairman- 
ship since 1935. The presentation was made by Major G. B. J. 
Athoe; other speakers were Mr. E. D. Jefferiss Mathews [F], Vice- 
Chairman, and Mr. Gordon Jackson [F]. The clock is a repro- 
duction of an 18th century chiming clock by Frodsham and Co. 
A silver tobacco jar was also presented to Mr. Tatchell by 
members of the staff of A.R.C.U.K. 

Mr. Tatchell said he was immensely touched by the confidence 
and support which the Council had given him for so many years. 
They could be proud of the fact that on the basis of the Registra- 
tion Acts had been built up a working system of architects’ regis- 
tration which was of great importance not only to the profession 
but also in the national life. The establishment of this efficient 
system was a real achievement and had not been without occasional 
difficulties. Mr. Tatchell said the profession was greatly indebted 
also to the staff of A.R.C.U.K. and specially to the Registrar, Mr. 
Pembroke Wicks. 

We are sure that members generally will warmly support the 
thanks offered to Mr. Tatchell by the Registration Council. He has 
held his responsible office on behalf of his fellow practitioners for 
16 years with tact, firmness and wisdom. His work is something of 
which we—and Mr. Tatchell himself—may well be proud. 

At the annual meeting which followed the presentation cere- 
mony, Mr. E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, O.B.E., A.R.LC.S. [F], was 
elected Chairman and Mr. Denis Poulton [F] Vice-Chairman. 


Mr. T. R. Eltringham, M.V.O., O.B.E. [F] 


At a private investiture at Buckingham Palace on 15 March the 
King conferred the M.V.O. on Mr. T. R. Eltringham [F]. This 
award was principally in recognition of Mr. Eltringham’s archi- 
tectural work in connection with maintenance at the royal palaces, 
particularly Buckingham Palace. Mr. Eltringham has recently 
retired from the Ministry of Works after 40 years’ service, having 
entered the former Office of Works in 1911. Prior to his retirement 
he held the post of Assistant Chief Architect in the Ministry, where 
he has also been President of the Maintenance Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion, Chairman of a Branch of the Ministry of Works’ Social and 
Athletic Club and a member of the official side of the Depart- 
mental Joint Industrial Council. 








British Standards Institution Jubilee 


In 1901, Sir John Wolfe Barry, a past president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, was instrumental in setting up a committee of 
six members of the Institution, to standardize steel sections. In 
the course of time that Engineering Standards Committee became 
the British Standards Institution, who, therefore, are holding their 
jubilee this year, and as part of the celebrations an exhibition will 
be held in the Science Museum, South Kensington, opening on 
Monday 18 June next, and closing on 28 June. The title of the 
exhibition will be ‘British Standards—the Measure of Industrial 
Progress.’ 

The purpose of the exhibition is to show the advantages that 
come from standards, standardization and simplification, and the 
various sections of industry will demonstrate how standards have 
simplified production, reduced costs, and maintained quality, to 
the benefit of users. 

By 1905 the number of published specifications was 24; today 
there are current some 1,500 general standards and 200 special 
standards. All who have benefited from British Standards will 
wish success to the exhibition. 


The A.B.S. Centenary Appeal 


Readers will have gathered from seeing the lists of donations pub- 
lished in the last five JOURNALS that there has been a splendid 
response to the A.B.S. Centenary Appeal for Old People’s Cottages. 
Up to 29 March a total of £6,732 5s. 7d. had been received. In this 
the individual donations of members have been as important as 
the collective efforts of the Allied Societies and the larger offices. 
The President’s suggestion that this is ‘a true architectural solution 
to an architectural problem’ has clearly appealed to the imagina- 
tion of the profession. 

But there is still a considerable gap to be filled before £50,000 
—the sum required to build and endow the scheme—is in the 
coffers of the A.B.S. A very good start has been made, but it is 
only a start. We hope, therefore, that the very many architects 
who have been active in collecting money in the Allied Societies 
and larger offices will not relax their efforts and that individuals, 
when from time to time they take out their cheque books, will 
remember the A.B.S. 


Charity Film Performance 


From Manchester comes news of an enterprising—and enjoyable— 
means of raising funds for the Architects’ Benevolent Society. On 
2 March the Manchester Society of Architects organized a Charity 
Film Performance, which attracted an audience of over 400 and 
realized-a net profit of £78. The film shown, by kind permission of 
the Twentieth Century Fox Film Company Limited, was the clever 
and successful satire A// About Eve, and the Regal Cinema, Man- 
chester, was hired for the occasion at a reduced charge. 

The Manchester Society says modestly that ‘the effort seems to 
have been thoroughly appreciated and enjoyed, and has produced 
a reasonable contribution for the Benevolent Society’s special 
appeal.’ 


The Bath Assembly: Architectural Exhibition 


In connection with the Bath Assembly, which takes place from 
20 May to 2 June, an architectural exhibition is being staged at 
the Octagon Chapel, Milsom Street, Bath. It is being organized 
by Mr. Ernest F. Tew [A], who is a member of the Assembly’s 
Council of Management, with the help of the Bath Group of 
Architects. Reproductions of maps of Bath from Roman times, 
all at the same scale, will be on view together with a new architec- 
tural map of Bath, relating the exhibits to the actual buildings to 
be seen in the city. Thus the exhibition will serve as a key or guide 
to visitors to the many architectural glories of Bath. During the 
Assembly, Mr. John Summerson [A], Curator of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, will lecture at the Pump Room on ‘Bath Architecture in 
European Perspective’. 
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Economy Memoranda and Enforced Use of Sub Standard Mate:ials 


The Allied Societies’ Conference, at a recent meeting, disc: :sseq 
memoranda issued by the Ministry of Works on econon:y in 
building materials, particularly in the use of soft woods. Possible 
methods of economizing mentioned were by a reduction in 
scantling sizes and the wider spacing of ceiling joists and raters, 
The Conference felt that some degree of reduction might have 
been allowable and consistent with good practice if there had been 
no reduction in the performance standard of materials. This is, 
unfortunately, not the case and the great majority of timber now 
available is of such low standard that any reduction on the lines 
indicated leaves little margin for safety. 

The Conference considered that caution should be observed in 
reducing standards in view of the possibility of structural failure 
for which the client and the public might blame the architect, with 
consequent damage to the reputation both of the individual archi- 
tect and of the profession generally. 

The Conference also discussed the shortage of other building 
materials and reference was made, among other things, to the 
recent ban on the galvanizing of metal windows. 

The Council have approved a suggestion that the attention of 
members should be drawn to this matter. Where the client or local 
authority enforces such economy measures, the architect is ad- 
vised to make a point of sounding a warning and disclaiming 
responsibility in cases where, in his opinion, the application of 
economy measures leaves a dangerously small safety margin. 


Employment of Students in the Vacation 


With the approach of the summer vacation the attention of 
members is again calied to the scheme for helping students to gain 
practical experience in architects’ offices between the months of 
June and October. Since 1947, when the scheme was initiated, the 
number of members notifying the Institute of their willingness to 
offer such employment has been gradually diminishing; and for 
the last two years it has unfortunately been necessary to disappoint 
several students. It is very much hoped that the response this year 
will be sufficient to enable all students who apply to be accom- 
modated. Members willing to co-operate in the scheme should 
notify the Secretary without delay, giving particulars under the 
following headings: (a) period for which employment is offered, 
(6) number of students that can be employed during the period, 
and (c) remuneration offered. 


The York Summer Schools 


The Summer School of Architectural and Historical Study, to be 
held at York from 11 to 25 August, has an interesting programme. 
The School is specially intended for students of schools recognized 
by the R.I.B.A., and arranges lectures and visits together with 
facilities for sketching and measured drawing. Among the lecturers 
are Mr. John Summerson [A], Professor Gordon Stephenson [F], 
Mr. J. Brandon-Jones [A], Professor Geoffrey Webb [Hon. 4A], 
and Mr. John H. Harvey. The lectures will be held at 5.30 p.m. 
each day; during the mornings and afternoons students may work 
either independently or in groups and under a tutor or on their 
own. Preference will be given to students who wish to make 
measured drawings for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 
The Director of Studies is Dr. William A. Singleton, M.A., 
B. Arch., Dist.T.P. [A]. The fee for the School is £4 and residen- 
tial accommodation will be arranged by St. John’s College, York, 
at £4 per week. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 

TUESDAY | MAy 6 P.M. Annual General Meeting. 

FRIDAY 18 MAY 8.15 P.M. TO MIDNIGHT. The R.I.B.A. Annual 
Reception. 

WEDNESDAY 30 MAY TO SATURDAY 2 
Conference, Belfast. 
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Presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal for 1951 to 
E. Vincent Harris, oe. ra. (F) 


At the R.I.B.A. 3 April 1951. The President in the Chair 


The President: Almost fifty years ago—to 
be precise in 1903—the Royal Academy 
Gold Medal was awarded for a design 
of a domed church. THE BUILDER illustrated 
the winning design and also one of the 
unsuccessful ones. Of the winning design 
THE BUILDER stated that it was a rather 
commonplace piece of Renaissance design 
and gave little evidence of architectural 
genius. On the unsuccessful design illus- 
trated the comment was that there was more 
of the quality of architectural genius in 
that less ambitious scheme, and further 
that it was a design ‘of considerable charac- 
ter’. I need scarcely add that the author of 
the unsuccessful design was the architect 
to whom we do honour tonight. 


Perhaps the really notable thing about 
this incident, viewed in the light of later 
events, was not this early recognition of the 
abilities of Mr. Vincent Harris, but the fact 
that he failed to win this competition! I 
hope that the medal which he is to receive 
tonight will in some way compensate him 
for the loss of the Royal Academy Gold 
Medal. I take some credit to myself that 
the qualities referred to by THE BUILDER had 
impressed me to retain a clear memory of 
the design which, as far as I am aware, 
was the first work by Mr. Vincent Harris 
which was illustrated. 


APRIL 


1951 


I need scarcely remind you that the 
Royal Gold Medal is the most highly 
prized award which can be given to any 
architect. Instituted in 1848 by Queen Vic- 
toria, it has been awarded annually by 
successive Sovereigns on the recommenda- 
tion of the Council of the Royai Institute 
of British Architects. The list of the reci- 
pients includes not only practically every 
outstanding British architect, but also a 
very representative selection of foreign 
architects. This year the Council unani- 
mously recommended to His Majesty that 
the Royal Gold Medal should be awarded 
to Mr. Vincent Harris, and the King has 
been graciously pleased to approve this 
award. 

It is not my function tonight to speak of 
the outstanding quality of the work in 
recognition of which the Royal Gold Medal 
for 1951 has been awarded. My duty and 
privilege is to introduce the speakers who 
will, I know, voice our appreciation of that 
work far more adequately than I can do. 
I should, however, personally like to say 
how delighted I am that Mr. Vincent 
Harris has received this award, and to 
congratulate him on it. 

Sir Gerald Kelly [Hon. F], President of 
the Royal Academy: In my ignorance I had 
no idea what a distinguished gathering this 


would be, and I am sorry to say I am not 
a very serious person. However, I did one 
serious thing and that was to ask whether 
it was quite certain that Vincent Harris 
was going to have this medal, and whether 
anything I said in my speech would invali- 
date the affair. I was assured that the King 
had made the award and therefore any- 
thing I say you will readily understand is 
in the Pickwickian sense. 

I like this man! I know my taste is 
peculiar, but I have very rarely had such 
pleasure on opening my morning paper as 
came to me when I read that Vincent 
Harris had been awarded the Gold Medal. 

So we will take Vincent Harris’s position 
as an architect as established without any 
help from me. Those of us who know him 
—and I think that he is a very difficult man 
to know—end up by finding ourselves 
loving this obstinate, irascible and tiresome 
man! At any rate, we shall have to pretend 
to like him now because he has got a Gold 
Medal, and in the Royal Academy he has 
got all our money. It is fitting that I should 
be here to speak for the Treasurer of the 
Royal Academy, because I am the President 
of that Institution. 


Dr. John Murray, M.A., Principal of the 
University Coliege of the South West of 
England: I feel it a great honour to be 
invited to the presentation of His Majesty 
the King’s Gold Medal to Mr. Vincent 
Harris, and still more to have the privilege 
of saying a few words. He is a friend of 
very long standing, for whom my admira- 
tion and trust have grown steadily with 
time. He and I have collaborated for 
twenty-five years in the development of 
the University College of the South West 
of England at Exeter, a very long title for a 
young though growing institution. I am 
aware that his building for this college, 
while all-important for us, has been only a 
very small part of his total work, and there- 
fore I feel all the more honoured to be able 
to say something about it. 

His problem at Exeter was as difficult as 
it was intriguing. The college campus of 
120 acres is a descending spur of the hill 
above Exeter. The hill rock is of the 
worst, a soft wet treacherous shale upon 
which no architect could really depend; but 
when all is finished one day, according to 
the layout which he has prepared for us, 
the ensemble of buildings will makeamemor- 
able solution of the architect’s problem. 

Mr. Harris has shared in the vicissitudes 
of the college. His first building for us was 
the Washington Singer Laboratories for 
physics and chemistry. It was to have 
been an arts block, and it was to have been 
of brick. Then it was to be of stone, and 
then it came back to brick. In the end it 
went into science instead of arts! It was 
built in stages, the foundations first of 
course, and the foundation stone was laid 
by the Duke of Windsor. The foundations 
exhausted the college funds, and stood deep 
in the abundant rain of Devon for years, 
until money could be gathered from Mr. 
Washington Singer and other donors. But 
all’s well that ends well, and the two 
sciences entered into their palace in 1931. 
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We owe to Mr. Harris an exemplary 
library, a huge, uplifting, and beautiful 
reading room with a basement of stacks. 
The reading room, by its proportions, its 
style, and its spirit, is one of the most 
humanising and refining influences in the 
college. The novel building he now has in 
hand for botany and zoology will strike 
the imagination of many scientists. 

One word about a building which is still 
a dream. Mr. Harris has promised the 
college a gift, the Mary Harris Chapel in 
memory of his mother. She lived in the 
flesh to 102. In the spirit, by virtue of her 
son’s work, she will live on in college minds 
through the centuries. The college already 
holds in trust many thousands of pounds 
from Mr. Harris for this purpose. Lucky 
the college that can find an architect of his 
calibre! Do you wonder that I welcomed 
the invitation to come and speak here 
tonight? 

Exeter is not too rich in architecture. It 
has the cathedral, the guildhall, and some 
almshouses and churches. Many of the fine 
Georgian dwellings were destroyed in the 
bombing. Mr. Harris's buildings for the 
college set the city a high standard. They 
are austere without being plain or bald. A 
manly reticence shines from them. Not one 
of them but has distinction and a grave 
beauty. He manages to combine large and 
orderly ideas and a genius for proportions 
with extreme care and resourcefulness in 
the details. His big mind and firm purpose 
range happily and creatively throughout 
the entire gamut of architectural invention. 

I have often had reason to be thankful 
for the firmness of his mind. He has a gift 
with committees—he ought to have! There 
are committees and committees. He is not 
always firm, however, or too firm. When the 
Washington Singer Laboratories were pro- 
jected, I asked him if hehadever noticed the 
Scottish weakness for built-out staircases in 
theround. Hehad, and I hoped privately that 
he might find a place for one. He built two 
at the back and I was delighted. I showed 
an Oxford friend, a Professor of Hebrew, 
round the building, the front wholly Mr. 
Harris’s work, and the back in which | 
had had a hand, and I told him the tale 
as we viewed the two outside staircases. 
“Yes’, he said, ‘1 thought it had an ama- 
teurish look’! But he was wrong. Mr. 
Harris, | maintain, used the Scottish idea 
with perfect skill. It is a thoroughly success- 
ful back in all points but one. The two 
staircases, alas, are square and not round! 

Mr. President, I thank you again for per- 
mitting me to speak tonight. 


Sir Basil Gibson, O.B.E., J.P.: More than 
a quarter of a century has passed since 
Mr. Vincent Harris and I met in Sheffield 
for the first time. We made, | think, an 
interesting contrast. I was then a solicitor, 
a subordinate public official of that pro- 
vincial city, and he was the London archi- 
tect who had won the competition for the 
public hall of which the city council and 
the people of Sheffield had been dreaming 
for so long. I may say that in Sheffield in 
those days we did not see many London 
architects, so when we did see one we had 
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very great respect for him. The only hall 
in the city to which the famous artists and 
politicians of the day could be brought had 
been converted into a picture theatre, and 
for years we had been deprived of pleasure, 
entertainment and instruction, and, indeed, 
of all those cultural influences which flow 
from the use of a large public hall which 
every community needs for its daily life. 

Sheffield was, therefore, glad to meet 
Mr. Harris, and like all Yorkshiremen 
they wanted to know what sort of a man 
he was. They found him to be exceedingly 
courteous and patient, flexible yet firm, 
daring in his conceptions, persistent in his 
efforts, persuasive, and attentive and res- 
ponsive to all suggestions. He had one 
great virtue, he was never difficult. 

Mr. Harris was warmly welcomed, and 
during his long association with the city 
he never lost the favour, the goodwill or 
the appreciation of the Council. They sur- 
vived all the shocks he gave them, and it 
is a tribute to his personality and his sense 
of the fitness of things that the relationship 
between the Council and himself was at all 
times harmonious. 

The site of the proposed public hall had 
been selected by the Council after it and all 
other possible sites had been surveyed by 
experts. It was a peninsula and it was con- 
sidered to be a very good site. You can 
imagine the sensation Mr. Harris caused 
when he challenged the suitability of the site 
and invited the public hall committee to 
reconsider it. Whilst agreeing with its 
location, Mr. Harris declared this particu- 
lar peninsula was most unsuitable for the 
proposed monumental building. Hestrongly 
recommended an island site and produced 
a plan illustrating his argument. After much 
discussion and with some chagrin Mr. 
Harris’s recommendation wasaccepted, and 
the Corporation promoted a Bill in Parlia- 
ment to obtain compulsory powers to ac- 
quire the further property required to con- 
vert the peninsula into an island and to 
construct additional highways. I give this 
as an example of his persistence and per- 
suasiveness. 

After disposing of the problem of the site 
and making substantial progress with the 
plans, Mr. Harris gave us another shock. 
He declared that the building as proposed 
made an inadequate use of the site. In his 
view the building ought to be used regularly 
whereas if it included only the two halls as 
originally proposed it would be used only 
occasionally. This argument was readily 
conceded, but the difficulty was the addi- 
tional cost, which would be considerable. 
However, his recommendation was accepted 
and three halls were added to the former 
two. I give this as an example of Mr. 
Harris’s foresight, for it has turned out that 
whilst the two original halls are used fre- 
quently they are used far less than the three 
additional halls, which are in almost daily 
use. 

Now for a third shock. My desultory 
reading has yielded the information that it 
was the custom of the early Assyrian temple 
builders to guard their buildings by sculp- 
tured demons set up at the main entrance 


to the temple. These figures protected the 
temple from all manner of evil influence, 
Viewed from the front they were standing; 
from the side they were in motion, ‘his 
effect being secured by the device cf a 
fifth leg. 

The focal point of the Oval Hall is the 
entrance to the platform. Everyone seated 
in the hall has a clear view of this point. 
On one of my visits to the hall I noticed 
that werk was proceeding on the side walls 
of the entrance. On my next visit a pair of 
Assyrian lions, standing and in motion, 
were im position. Carved from Derbyshire 
marble, they are magnificent beasts, fierce, 
massive and dominant. Immediately I saw 
them I knew something would happen 
When the public hall committee saw them 
they were staggered. When the public saw 
them they were amazed. These beasts not 
only excited wonder; they created a storm 
which has not yet entirely abated. Although 
threatened with liquidation many times, 
they are still in position glaring fiercely at 
their critics. Sir Thomas Beecham, when 
he goes on to the platform, regularly salutes 
them! In this way Mr. Harris linked up 
the pagan Assyrians of the Third Millennium 
with the Christian Sheffielders of the 20th 
century, and they do not know yet why 
they were so linked up! I give this as an 
example of Mr. Harris’s courage and versa- 
tility. 

By way of a tailpiece I should say that 
it would almost appear that the virtues 
with which these figures were invested in 
ancient days were not ineffective, for was 
net the World Peace Congress which opened 
last year in Sheffield in this very hall, and 
which was to be continued for several days, 
dispersed in one? 

Opened in 1931, the Sheffield City Hall 
is the pride of the citizens and they are 
delighted to take their visitors to see it. 
The hall meets all the needs which it was 
erected to fulfil. Its burden on the city rate 
is small. It stands as a memorial to the 
genius of Mr. Vincent Harris and it is due 
to him that it stands on a suitable and 
adequate site, is a balanced undertaking 
and one which is efficient and economic to 
run. The user is ennobled and enriched by 
its irresistible and penetrating power, and 
as thousands go to it yearly its influence on 
the character of the people of Sheffield is 
incalculable. 

I need no authority to say that I bring 
with me to this assembly the warmest 
greetings of the people of Sheffield and 
their congratulations to Mr. Vincent Harris. 
We were all delighted when we read that 
the Roval Gold Medal had been awarded 
to him. We take great pride in his achieve- 
ments and we regard it as particularly 
encouraging that his activities are so wide- 
spread in the provinces. 

If I might end on a fersonal note | 
should say that with our first meeting there 
commenced a friendship which has con- 
tinued without interruption and impair- 
ment to this day. For years we met almost 
weekly, and also outside the municipality 
we found a common interest in Sheffield, 
in its industries and their origin, in its 
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le and their traditions and their talk 
their stories. | am not a fisherman— 
relieve Mr. Harris is—I have no know- 
of medieval architecture and very 
knowledge of art, consequently many 
s Which are wide open to Mr. Harris 
are closed to me. But we understood one 
another, we respected each other, we were 
both tolerant and appreciative, and no one 
received the news of this award to Mr. 
Harris with more enthusiasm than I. I am 
indeed very proud to be present when he 
receives the greatest honour his professional 
brethren can confer upon him, and I tender 
my most grateful thanks to you all for 
giving me the privilege of being here. 
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Mr. Robert Lyne, Lord Mayor Elect of 
Bristol: May I in the first place say how 
sorry | am that the Chairman of my Com- 
mittee is unable to be here today on account 
of age and difficulties of weather. He has 
been concerned with the municipal build- 
ings, for which Mr. Vincent Harris is res- 
ponsible, for a considerable number of 
years, and it is indeed with very great regret 
that he has been unable to be here and pay 
the tribute which he would have wished to 
Mr. Vincent Harris on this great occasion. 

| have had the good fortune to have been 
associated with the work of building our 
new Council House for a considerable 
number of years too, and I have had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Vincent Harris 
quite a lot. | remember that on the first 
occasion on which he was good enough to 
come and stop with us I realized that he 
really was in some respects a very wonderful 
man. It was in the depths of winter and 
most of the water in our house had frozen 
up. When Mr. Vincent Harris broke the ice 
so as to shave and then bath, I realized that 
[ was in the presence of someone who 
indeed was remarkable! 

Vincent Harris is also remarkable in 
another way—in the way he produces 
things. He does this like a very superior 
conjuror. The ordinary conjuror merely 
produces rabbits out of a hat, whereas all 
of a sudden, whiist Mr. Harris was holiday- 
making in Italy, there came two marvellous 
unicorns! Everybody says that they are very 
beautiful indeed, and Mr. Harris convinced 
us all that they ought to be there and always 
ought to have been there, and what Mr. 
Harris can do with a committee is some- 
thing no committee-man can do at all! 

We are intensely grateful to Mr. Harris. 
Bristol is a city which is soaked in tradition 
and is very precious to its inhabitants, but 
we have in fact, after many years of dis- 
cussion, placed at his disposal one of our 
most precious pieces of the city. Flanked 
as it is by the cathedral, associated, rightly 
or wrongly, with the name of St. Augustine 
and the meeting with the Welsh Bishops 
(whether it took place there or not, it 
certainly looks the kind of place where it 
should have taken place) it was necessary 
to create harmony on this very precious 
Place with the cathedral and with the busy 
traffic which goes by. Just at the moment 
it does not look too well because the green 
has been lowered a matter of five or six feet 
and bulldozers have got busy. There was a 
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great fuss in Bristol about that, but people 
more and more are convinced that in fact 
a great work has been done there under the 
guidance of Mr. Harris. To alter one of 
your most precious landmarks was not a 
thing to be undertaken lightheartedly, or a 
thing you would expect to be readily ac- 
cepted. However, more and more he now 
has public opinion behind him, and we look 
forward to the time when that great work 
will be completed. How long it will be we 
do not know. It depends on the way in 
which permits are forthcoming; but Bristol 
is a far-seeing place, and I think I can say 
this with some confidence, that by the time 
the next Festival of Britain comes round 
in 2051, the building will be completed! 
Mr. Harris will not be there in the flesh, but 
| have a mental picture of him sitting 
looking down on this garden of Eden— 
sitting on his unicorns (he will need to be a 
split personality to sit on both) wearing 
his Gold Medal instead of a fig leaf! I do 
not know; perhaps we ought to give him 
two Gold Medals in advance! 

I want, Mr. President, most sincerely to 
say how intensely grateful we are to Mr. 
Harris, how proud we are of his work, and 
how we hope that he will live long to enjoy 
the honour which is going to be conferred 
upon him today; in which we are proud to 
feel, because of his association with our 
building, that we share a small part. 


Sir Percy Thomas, Past President: I always 
think that the Gold Medallist’s ordeal of 
receiving the Medal is nothing compared 
with listening to his clients up here—not 
so much due to the things which they do 
say, but fear of what they might say! 

I imagine the President has asked me to 
say a word, now that the President of the 
Royal Academy and the clients have had 
their say, as a contemporary of Vincent 
Harris and a fellow competitor over many 
years. 

Vincent Harris made his mark, like so 
many members of this Institute, through 
the medium of the open architectural com- 
petition, and his earliest successes happened 
to be in my own city of Cardiff. There is 
the Glamorgan County Hall, which many 
of you know, and which has a rather 
wonderful piece of sculpture by Hodge, in 
whose death we lost one of the finest archi- 
tectural sculptors we have had for many 
years. Also in Cardiff we have a fine fire 
station which I think is probably one of the 
best buildings of its type in the whole 
country. I speak feelingly about that because 
I was second in the competition, and every 
day when I go into my club for lunch I see 
it right opposite. 

The last time I remember competing with 
Vincent Harris was for the Board of Trade 
buildings which he is now erecting on the 
Embankment. Probably someofthe younger 
members will be amused to learn that the 
time of that competition was 1914, so it 
has taken some time to come to maturity. 
I think that about a year later was one of 
the very rare occasions upon which I was 
placed above Vincent Harris. It happened 
at Gidea Park. I was a sergeant in the 
Artists and I was looking into a trench 


which some new recruits were digging and 
I found Vincent Harris among them. 

I shall say very little of his work. We of 
his age know and admire it. It has a 
breadth of simplicity which always makes it 
beautiful and removes it from the common- 
place and the orthodox. I think that his 
elevations, whatever the modern generation 
may think, were quite easily the finest 
between the two wars, and his planning, 
which we forget about sometimes, will 
stand comparison with any in any age. 

I have only to add my own congratula- 
tions to Vincent Harris, whom I have known 
for many years, on at last receiving this 
Gold Medal, and to the Institute for their 
recognition of his very fine work. 

The President: I now call upon Sir Percy 
Thomas and Mr. Edward Maufe, two past 
Royal Gold Medallists, to escort Mr. E. 
Vincent Harris to the platform. 

Mr. E. Vincent Harris: 1 think you will 
agree that the position of anyone who is 
presented in the name of our gracious 
Patron with the Royal Gold Medal of 
Architecture is one of some embarrass- 
ment. I do not know whether this inherent 
difficulty could be made easier by the kind- 
ness of the terms in which it has been 
presented to me tonight. You, Sir, and my 
sponsors have spoken in most generous 
terms on a theme which is personal to me, 
and on which I really can not dwell or easily 
pass any observations which would not be 
out of place. I must say, however, that it is 
something to be praised by the President 
in the presence of your fellow craftsmen, 
for to be praised by the President is to be 
praised by the head of one’s profession, and 
that I think is a landmark. 

Behind all that has been said lies clearly 
the belief which we architects have in the 
work of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to which we all belong and to 
which each and every one of us Owes 
allegiance. The democratic spirit of this 
Institute and what it stands for in architec- 
ture is worth reflecting upon and worth 
consideration on an occasion such as this. 
This Institute was founded on faith, and it 
can only be sustained by faith. Today we 
are being urged to attempt a new architec- 
ture, free from architectural tradition. This 
Institute has never pretended to be a source 
of architectural criticism in the sense of 
judging what is good or what is not good in 
architecture. I think that the bond which 
unites its members is the bond of architec- 
ture. That does not mean to say that each 
architect agrees with this or that individual 
architect’s work, but it does mean that 
between each and every architect there is 
that bond of architecture. When the work 
which is now held in abeyance owing to the 
rearmament programme springs into life 
again, I hope that the new architecture will 
gain inspiration from the past and create 
the forms of the present. 

May I again thank you Mr. President 
for the prized honour which has come to 
me from your hands tonight, and say how 
very proud and honoured I feel when I 
think of those with whom you have seen 
fit to brigade me tonight. 
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Two New 
Stations of 
British Railways 


Architects’ Office, Railway 
Executive, Western Region 


Architect: 


H. 


Plymouth North Road Station. Assistant 
Architect: Ian Campbell [A] 
The old Millbay terminus was originally 


the 


Road station, but in recent years the effects 
of the last war have reduced the traffic to 
Millbay docks from north European ports. 
The traffic to Devon and Cornwall, how- 
ever, has increased, and as this passes 
through North Road station a scheme was 
prepared in 1937 for the enlargement of the 
station and for the provision of a parcels 
depot and divisional offices, as it was 
decided to concentrate the district adminis- 
tration at the station buildings. 

Progress was made on the engineering 
and minor architectural work; additions 
and alterations to the lay-out of the track 
were completed, and new platforms, plat- 
form buildings, and a new subway for 
passengers and baggage were built. Then 
the war broke out, causing further work 
to be stopped. The completion of the 
scheme is high on the priority list. 
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E. B. Cavanagh [A] 


* 





The project for Plymouth North Road Station also includes district administration offices. Above 
and below photographs of the model; bottom of the page, the ground floor plan. Envisaged before 


} principal station for Plymouth, and the war, this project has been replanned to accord with the post war replanning of Plymouth 
trains to this terminus, and those going on 
towards Penzance, passed through North 
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Elevation of the office block 


Plymouth suffered heavily from bombing 
during the war, and in consequence a re- 
planning scheme was presented to the City 
Council, prepared by Mr. J. Paton Watson, 
the City Engineer and Surveyor, with Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie [F] as consultant. 
One feature of the plan is a boulevard— 
the Armada Way—stretching in a straight 
line from the Hoe to a point near the 
North Road station, thus providing a 
direct traffic route from the station, 
through the shopping and civic centres, to 
the Hoe. The rebuilt North Road station 
will therefore take its place in the re- 
planning scheme. 

The detailed planning of the station was 
largely prescribed by the existence of the 
work carried out before the war, but in 
completing the design several requirements 
had to be borne in mind : there must be 
two main circulations, one for passengers 
and the other for parcels, and these had 
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Above: perspective view from the inside of the cafeteria looking down into 
the concourse. Below: perspective view from the platforms towards the 


entrance from the concourse 


to come together in the existing subway 
without cross-circulation; there must be a 
restaurant service available to passengers 
and non-passengers; and there must be 
spacious office accommodation, above the 
booking-hall level, for the staff adminis- 
tering the complex operating, commercial 
and engineering services dealing with the 
whole of Cornwall and a part of Devon. 





Those were the principal functions, but 
in a station so important as Plymouth 
there were other requirements to be satis- 
fied, such as a re-stocking point for dining- 
cars; mess rooms for the railway staff; and 
dormitory accommodation for the train 
crews, who normally change at Plymouth 
on long-distance trains. In addition, Ply- 
mouth is much used by the Services, and 
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he station is planned for large holiday crowds 
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Porthcawl station. Section through the concourse 


therefore offices had to be provided for the 
Railway Transport Officer and his staff. 
Although the new North Road station 
has high priority, the claims of the Millbay 
Docks have not been overlooked, and 
there is a project to build a terminus for 
the boat trains arriving from all parts of 
the country. Plymouth has long been a 
port of call for ocean liners sailing to 
many parts of the world, and as foreign 
ports recover from the devastation of 
war, revival of this traffic is expected. 


Porthcawl. 
Francis [A] 

The conditions at Porthcawl are very 
different from those at Plymouth, for 
normally the Porthcawl passenger traffic 
is comparatively small in volume: but in 
the summer there is a great influx of 
excursion and other trains. It is therefore 
proposed to build a new station on a new 
site, and this decision was dictated to a 
large extent by the projected town planning 
scheme, because at present there is a level 


Assistant Architect: Pamela 





crossing which it was obviously desirable 
to remove. For engineering and train- 
marshalling reasons the track had to be 
raised to ease the gradient, and a staircase 
will give access from the booking-hall up 
to the platforms. To ease the excursion 
rush a ramp will enable passengers to 
leave and enter the station without con- 
verging on the staircase. As the advanced 
luggage and parcels traffic is considerable, 
subways and ramps enable this to be 
handled free from passenger paths. 
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Porthcawl station. The platform level. The luggage ramp is planned for use by passengers in excursion rushes 
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Lighting of Buildings 


By W. A. Allen, B.Arch. [A], and R. G. Hopkinson, Ph.D.., 
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Read at a joint meeting arranged between the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and the R.I.B.A. Architectural Science Board, 13 March 1951 


L. P. Rees [A], Chairman of the Architectural Science Board, in the Chair 
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Part I. 


Introduction 


This is a discussion on design for good 
illumination. The term design means dif- 
ferent things to different professions, and 
we must first give some attention to what 
we mean by good design and how our 
meaning is to be interpreted by architects 
and by lighting engineers. 

Architects, in common with all artists, 
will hold that design is essentially an in- 
tuitive act in which the imagination is used 
to handle the variables until a promising 
balance is struck, suitable for development. 
Any computation which is required would 
take place at some secondary stage rather 
than at the conception of the design. The 
use of the imagination is regarded as es- 
sential for flexibility and for the infusion of 
aesthetic character, and computation at 
the primary stage would interfere with its 
functioning. Both the architectural and en- 
gineering professions at their highest mani- 
festations are creative, and act on inspira- 
tion disciplined by technique. But among 
engineers the influence of this technical 
discipline is more prominent in the incep- 
tion of the design than among architects. 

Lighting practice has a strong technology 
which is based almost solely on the com- 
putation of the illumination on the working 
plane or on the general visual task. The 
lighting engineering profession has confined 
itself in the lighting of buildings largely to 
the provision of artificial lighting on the 
working plane, while architects have con- 
centrated on the provision of natural light- 
ing, and there is little overlap between the 
two professions. As a result, natural light- 
ing has been taken to be the architect’s 
special province and he has tended to leave 
the provision of artificial lighting to the 
engineer. There is no advantage in such a 
division of interests, and we are devoting 
ourselves at the Building Research Station 
to the co-ordination both of the outlook 
and the practice of the engineer and the 
architect in all fields of the lighting of 
buildings. 

In order to explain this approach it is 
necessary to go back briefly over the 
development of lighting practice up to the 
publication of Post-War Building Study 
No. 12, ‘The Lighting of Buildings’. This 
was an attempt to sum up what was neces- 
sary for the architect to know of lighting 
practice as it was understood at the time, 
but was not limited to a summary. An 


Zan 


attempt was made to look forward to new 
problems which were then arising. 

In the training of the lighting prac- 
titioner, computation had usually been the 
starting point of the design process. A cer- 
tain level of illumination is taken as an 
objective, the characteristics of output and 
distribution of the light sources (whether 
artificial or natural) are taken as known, the 
amounts of reflected light to be expected 
from walls, floor and ceiling are either 
neglected or are found by calculation or 
from tables; and an equation is written 
out which effectively relates sources to 
requirements. An allowance is made for 
reduction of light due to dirtying of win- 
dows, or the diminution of output of 
artificial sources, so that the system will 
run consistently above the desired mini- 
mum level of illumination. Choice of light 
fittings or of windows is constrained to 
ensure limiting discomfort effects, and all 
these factors of design are reduced to arith- 
metic as far as possible. This approach is 
essentially computational and judgments 
are based on factors whose importance and 
weight have been measured and established. 
When the trainee passes out into the world 
of practice he is disciplined into a way 
of thinking which tends to avoid relying on 
imagination, and he comes to consider 
lighting as a geometrical or arithmetical 
puzzle which can be solved by calculation 
alone. This persists for the time which 
elapses between his training and his gradua- 
tion as a fully competent lighting prac- 
titioner. It is at this stage that he realizes 
that the computational approach to lighting 
can get him only a small part of the way. 

The next stage in his development has 
been well expounded by J. M. Waldram 
in his presidential address to the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society entitled ‘Beyond 
Engineering’. Waldram criticized orthodox 
lighting practice as not giving sufficient 
weight to factors which, although at present 
somewhat intangible, are easily recognized 
broadly as having much to do with beauty 
and effect. Clearly he was right, for there 
can be no justification for giving greater 
weight to one factor than to another merely 
because one has been reduced to simple 
arithmetic while the other has not. The 
‘unknowns’ may prove eventually to be 
more important than the ‘knowns’, and 
there is evidence that illumination will 
give us the case in point before long. 


Good illumination in fact can onl. be 
described as ‘good’ when it gives suitable 
conditions for visual requirements, v hen 
it gives a high order of comfort, when it 
stimulates people to the feelings appropiate 
for what they are doing, and wher its 
character is that of the building it lights 
and the illumination confirms the char cter 
of the building. It may be that we will 
never have a detailed technological basis 
for predicting the effects which determine 
the character of a building, yet these are 
likely to be as important as any of the other 
criteria. Personal judgment must be a 
primary force in good design and computa- 
tion can never be a substitute for the 
artistry of a good designer. It is necessary 
for everyone at all times to recognize the 
right place for computation as an aid or 
a servant, and not the master of a designer. 

Good lighting, then, concerns not the 
working plane only or mainly, but the 
whole environment, and our problem is to 
develop balanced views about the lighting 
treatment. Many of us have been impressed 
by the flow of literature from the United 
States of America about ‘brightness engin- 
eering’ as they understand the term in that 
country, and it has this to its credit that 
it is a study of the whole environment. 
Careful examination of it shows much 
need for modification, however, in particu- 
lar the implicit limitations of brightness lead 
to rather flat, featureless, abstemious kinds 
of illumination, in which the development 
of character is handicapped. 

The problem therefore is, as usual, to 
take what seems good out of what exists 
and keep it, and to add other ideas, when 
possible, in the effort to get our knowledge 
in the same balance as our impressions and 
feelings, so that each helps to raise the 
other to increasingly higher states of sensi- 
tivity. 


Lighting and Vision—the Limitations of 
Computational Approach 


Glare. Foremost amongst the factors which 
are not yet readily computed are the phe- 
nomena which are linked together under 
the general term ‘glare’. They are subject- 
ive; that is to say, they are resident in the 
observer himself and can be detected only 
subjectively. They can be assessed, but they 
can not be measured. 

It is not easy to define glare precisely; 
it is often more useful to analyze its effects 
on vision, which can be separated into two 
fairly distinct manifestations. First, there 
is the effect which glare has on the ability 
to see, for the presence of bright light 
sources in the field of view will affect the 
ability to see objects in other parts of the 
field. For example, it is often difficult to see 
details immediately abovea window because 
of the glare from the bright sky just below. 
This direct disabling effect is due to the 
inability of the eye to adapt to widely 
differing conditions in the field of view, and 
it tends to adapt to the brighter parts of 
the field to the detriment of vision in areas 
which are in shadow. The disabling effects 
can be traced directly to the total amount 
of light which reaches the eye from the 
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glar> source, and are not dependent on its 
brightness alone. 

Jhe sensation of discomfort associated 
with) bright light sources in the field of 
vie\. is something which is believed to be 
largely distinct from the disabling effect, 
fer cither may be present without the other. 
This is not generally realized, perhaps be- 
cause severe conditions of disability glare 
are almost always accompanied by sensa- 
tions of discomfort or even pain; certainly 
the impression has arisen that disability 
and discomfort effects are merely different 
degrees of the same thing. It can be demon- 
strated by a simple experiment that certain 
situations quite common in practice can 
give rise to severe discomfort without any 
noticeable disability. It is less common, 
but nevertheless of definite practical im- 
portance, that other conditions can give 
rise to no noticeable discomfort and yet a 
marked deterioration of vision can result. 

Discomfort without disability arises in 
very bright surroundings when light sources 
of intense brightness are visible. Such 
instances are by no means uncommon, 
unfortunately, in current lighting practice. 
Drawing-offices lighted to high levels of 
illumination with rows of fluorescent lamps 
freely exposed give rise to noticeable dis- 
comfort without any appreciable direct 
disability, while disability without discom- 
fort arises when the levels of illuminations 
are low and the lighting is provided from 
very large sources of low brightness, as 
for example, With a large window. On a 
day with dull overcast sky this will consti- 
tute a disability glare source. The eye will 
adapt to the brightness of the sky as seen 
through the window and, as a result, will 
be unable to distinguish details of objects 
in the darker parts of the room. Screening 
the eyes from the window will assist 
adaptation and it will then be possible to 
distinguish the objects in the darker parts 
of the room quite readily. 

It has been established by experiment 
that the sensation of discomfort which 
arises from the glaring light source is due 
partly to the total amount of light which 
reaches the eye from it and partly to its 
brightness. The disabling effects of the 
glare source on the other hand are not 
dependent on the source brightness, but 
are determined by the illumination pro- 
duced at the eye, i.e., by the size and 
brightness (the intensity) and the distance 
of the source. It is not correct to state, as 
has sometimes been done, that the dis- 
comfort effect of a glare source is due 
entirely to the source brightness. The sen- 
sation of discomfort is dependent not only 
on the source brightness but also on the 
apparent area of the source. A fluorescent 
lamp whose brightness is sufficiently low 
to render it free from any responsibility for 
a sensation of discomfort when mounted 
on a street lighting unit 60 ft. from the 
observer’s eye will nevertheless be extremely 
uncomfortable if mounted above his desk 
so that he can see it 4 ft. away from him. 
The brightness of the lamp is exactly the 
same in both cases but the apparent area, 
and hence the illumination which it pro- 
duces on his eye, is very different indeed. 
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It is astonishing that this fact, of major 
importance, is still unrecognized in many 
modern lighting codes of practice, where 
all the emphasis is placed on the depend- 
ence of the discomfort effects on the bright- 
ness, and not the apparent area, of the 
glare source. The omission is the more 
remarkable in that as long ago as 1921 
the apparent area of the source in deter- 
mining ‘glare’ was recognized in certain 
factory lighting regulations, although it is 
almost certain that the disability, and not 
the discomfort due to glare, was the 
criterion governing the framing of the 
relevant clause. 

The difficulty in identifying the charac- 
teristics which determine glare, both in 
natural and artificial lighting, has had 
serious consequences. In the field of natural 
lighting we can regret our failures to main- 
tain and surpass the standards of lighting 
design exemplified in the best of the Gothic 
and Georgian traditions. In the field of 
artificial lighting the chief error seems to 
have been the lack of control over the 
source brightness in the directions in which 
it will be visible to the eye, and the failure 
to appreciate the dependence of the sensa- 
tion of discomfort on the total illumination 
reaching the eye from the glare source. It 
has not always been appreciated that a 
lighting unit which gives a higher output 
of light must necessarily have a lower 
surface brightness if the discomfort is to 
be avoided. These difficulties have arisen 
due to economic considerations, and of 
course they are not traps into which com- 
petent lighting consultants have fallen; 
nevertheless it must be accepted that they 
do exist in sufficient amount to cause a 
major problem at present, and the work of 
the Building Research Station has been 
directed towards finding some reasonably 
simple and economic solutions to them. 

The factors which determine glare dis- 
comfort have been studied in some detail. 
They can be summarized in the formula, 
which applies over a limited range of 
conditions : 

° 0.8 
wr. 
G B,?-° 

where B,, W, and Bp are the brightness 
of the source, the apparent area of the 
source, and the brightness of the general 
background of the field of view respectively. 
G is the glare constant, which has values 
for different degrees of glare discomfort. 
K is a factor which depends on the separa- 
tion of the direction of the glare source 
from the direction of viewing. 

Thus the sensation of discomfort is 
influenced by both the brightness and the 
apparent area of the source. The formula 
can be rewritten 


B.°:8 [. ] 0.8 
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where I is the candlepower of the source, 

and d the distance from the source to the 
I : : ee 

eye, 4 being the illumination produced 
a2 


by the source at the eye, indicating that the 
intensity (candlepower) and the brightness 


of the source have equal weight in deter- 
mining the degree of discomfort. The effect 
of the displacement of the source is not 
easy to assess. The factor K is a hyperbolic 
function, asymptotic to an angle of dis- 
placement of approximately 90° above the 
viewing direction (the source being invisible 
beyond that point). Its effect can be ap- 
praised from the following table, which 
shows that a glare source which is uncom- 
fortably glaring when viewed directly is 
acceptable when removed beyond 50° from 
the direction of viewing. This applies only 
if the eye fixates firmly in one direction, 
which of course rarely applies in practice. 


TABLE I 


The effect of the angle of displacement on the 
degree of discomfort caused by a glare source 





Angle of | Assessment of degree 
displacement of glare 
0° a .. | Uncomfortable. 
15 a .. | Just uncomfortable. 
30 Ls .. | Distracting, but not 
i; uncomfortable. 
50 si .. | Just acceptable. 
Beyond 50° | Acceptable. 


The final factor in the formula, Bp, the 
background brightness, is of major im- 
portance. Its presence in the formula indi- 
cates that glare discomfort is not a function 
of the source alone, but of the surroundings 
also. The sensation of discomfort is thus a 
function of the contrast between the source 
and its surroundings. A glare source, in 
dark surroundings, can be a major source 
of discomfort. The same source, in bright 
surroundings, may cause no discomfort 
at all. 

TABLE Il 
The effect of background brightness on the degree 
of discomfort caused by a glare source 


Brightness of 
background 


1.0 foot lamberts 
30 of 


| Assessment of degree 
of glare 





Intolerable. 
: Uncomfortable. 





10.0 Distracting, but not 
uncomfortable. 
50.0 | Acceptable. 
150.0 | Imperceptible glare. 


| 


Under some conditions met with in prac- 
tice, the relationship between the factors 
becomes more complex and the formula 
breaks down. This is especially true at 
high levels of brightness with large glare 
sources. The eyes can not adapt without 
acute discomfort to large areas of bright- 
ness above about 5,000 foot lamberts, so 
that no increase in the brightness of the 
surroundings serves any useful purpose. 
Full sun on snow or white walls produces 
a brightness of this order, and, as is well 
known, it causes discomfort to most people 
and even permanent injury to some. A 
further factor is the additive nature of 
glare. It has been established that the dis- 
comfort effect of a number of small sources 
is equal to that of a large source of the 
same effective area and candlepower. 

The formula for the discomfort effect of 
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glare is incomplete in many ways. The 
most important is that it fails to show the 
effect of the immediate surroundings to the 
glare source. Recent studies have shown 
that these influence the degree of discom- 
fort which a source may cause. The studies 
are not yet complete, but show that, to 
be effective, the immediate surround must 
have an area approximately ten times (three 
times linear dimensions) that of the glare 
source, and sh»uld have a brightness inter- 
mediate between that of the source and 
that of the general surroundings. This 
‘contrast grading’ effect is precisely that 
used by the designers of windows with 
deep splayed reveals, the brightness of the 
reveals being intermediate between that of 
the window itself and the surrounding win- 
dow wall. 

The Working Plane. The lighting of the 
working plane itself has been given most 
of the attention of investigators, and the 
basic studies, such as the early work of 
Koenig and the more recent work of 
Lythgoe, Weston and Luckiesh are well 
known. For the moment, therefore, the 
discussion will be confined to visual effects 
which are equally as important to good 
lighting, but which have received compara- 
tively little attention. 


Phototropism. The visual mechanism has 
been and is being studied in considerable 
detail, but as the experimental findings 
mount up, our conception of the mechanism 
is not clarified—rather the reverse. Fortu- 
nately certain well-defined characteristics 
can be understood in the light of existing 
knowledge with sufficient clarity to deter- 
mine the factors that govern good lighting. 
One of the most important which the 
lighting designer has to consider is the 
desire to direct the eyes towards light. We 
can call this, on the botanical analogy, 
‘phototropism’, meaning the arrangement 
or orientation of the human observer 
towards the light. Phototropism is a reflex 
action. It follows that any lighting installa- 
tion which is planned, like American 
‘Brightness Engineering’, to render all parts 
of the field of view of uniform brightness 
will fail to make use of the phototropic 
mechanism. If it is desired to maintain 
attention on a particular area in the field 
of view—for example, the work—it fol- 
lows that the visual process itself will assist 
in maintaining attention if the work is the 
brightest part of the field of view. 

Visual Acuity. There are other reasons 
why the brightest part of the field of view 
should be the working area. Investigations 
such as those of Koenig and Lythgoe have 
shown that visual perception of fine detail 
is at its best when the visual task is a little 
brighter than the surroundings. But then 
something of a conflict appears; the maxi- 
mum phototropic effect arises when the 
visual task is very bright and the surround- 
ings are very dark, while the maximum 
visual acuity arises when the surroundings 
are only a little less bright than the task. 
Visual Comfort. Another factor is ease of 
seeing and the sensation of comfort. The 
conditions for maximum phototropic effect 
are not comfortable. The eyes desire a rest, 
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but are under continual constraint to turn 
themselves back to the task. On the other 
hand, the conditions for maximum acuity 
are again not comfortable. The eyes have 
no ‘resting place’ in the uniform field of 
view. The ideal situation from the stand- 
point of comfort is a compromise, in 
which the visual task is the brightest object 
in the field of view, and the surroundings 
are well lighted but to a somewhat lower 
level. The precise ratio of the brightness of 
task to that of its surroundings depends 
on the relative importance of visual com- 
fort, visual acuity, and constant attention 
to the work. 

In practice the brightest objects in the 
field of view have often of necessity to be 
the sources of light—the windows or the 
lighting units. The eyes will naturally gravi- 
tate towards them unless they are well 
removed from the direction of the visual 
task, but it must be accepted that this is 
not always possible, and indeed not always 
desirable. The provision of a ‘view window’ 
as a visual resting place is good technique, 
provided full use is made of acceptable 
methods such as ‘contrast grading’ for 
reducing any sensation of glare discomfort 
which might otherwise result. 


The Task and Its Surroundings 
In determining the optimum brightness of 
the objects of attention, the designer can 
call on a sufficient body of experimentation 
to supply the essential needs. The experi- 
mentation is based partly on direct ex- 
perience and partly on an analysis of the 
factors which go to make up the visual 
task. These have been reduced to two by 
Beuttell and Weston; the apparent size of 
the critical detail of the task, and the con- 
trast between the detail and its background. 
It is thus possible to draw up a simple table 
relating these factors to the amount of 
light (illumination) necessary for the work. 
A task involving fine detail on back- 
grounds of high reflection factor demands 
a very high illumination level which results 
in a very high brightness to the visual task. 
It will follow from what has been said 
earlier that for optimum visual acuity the 
surroundings to the task should also be 
bright. Similarly, a very high illumination 
on a task of high reflection factor may 
actually constitute a glare source if the 
background (i.e. the general surroundings) 
are not bright. On the other hand, the con- 
centrating effect of the bright task in dark 
surroundings—phototropism—has been 
noted. The table illustrates these points. ° 
The phototropic effect and the require- 





ments of visual comfort are thus ip 
opposition to some extent. However, in the 
same way that contrast grading can 
alleviate discomfort from a _glare source, 
contrast grading can assist the compromise 
inherent in the relation between the brizht- 
ness of the visual task and its background. 
The experiments on which this suggestion 
is based are complete as far as they go, but 
for rigid statistical confirmation much more 
remains to be done. The evidence so far 
obtained indicates that if the immediate 
surroundings to the visual task (e.g. the 
writing-table, or the surround to the tele- 
vision screen) are sufficiently large in re- 
lation to the size of the task itself, and are 
of a brightness intermediate between that 
of the task and that of the general sur- 
roundings, a better compromise between 
visual acuity, visual comfort and the photo- 
tropic effect can be produced. 
Simultaneous Contrast. Here we must con- 
sider the influence of the brightness of the 
surroundings and of the task on one 
another. The eye tends to adapt to the 
average brightness of tne field of view, and 
in doing so determines its sensitivity to any 
particular brightness in the field of view. 
The practical effect of this is that contrasts 
of juxtaposed areas are enhanced. If the 
surroundings to the visual task are brighter 
than the task the eye, tending to adapt to 
the brightness of the surroundings, will see 
the task as a much darker area than a 
physical measurement of the task brightness 
would suggest. Conversely, if the sur- 
roundings are darker than the task, this 
will appear, by virtue of the enhanced con- 
trast, brighter than a physical measurement 
of the task brightness would suggest. The 
influence of the surrounding brightness on 
the task brightness is of major importance, 
and detailed studies have been made which 
permit the effect to be appraised quantita- 
tively. 
Brilliance, Stimulation and Gloom. Finally, 
we must consider the appraisal of the 
brightness of the whole field of view. If 
this is of uniform brightness there is great 
difficulty in assessing how bright it is. The 
eye needs contrasts in order to assess 
absolute values of brightness. In judging 
whether the scene is bright, dull, or gloomy, 
the eye makes certain comparisons which 
are not yet clearly understood. Bright pin 
points of light undoubtedly give an im- 
pression of high general brightness of the 
whole scene, as display lighting specialists 
well know. Direct experiments at the 
Building Research Station have shown that 


TABLE III 
Effect of background to visual task on acuity, comfort and attention 











Visual Visual Phototropic 
Background acuity comfort effect 
Dark Fair Poor Optimum 
; Medium Approaching Optimum | Reduced 
Task bright optimum 
Bright Optimum Reduced Absent 
Brighter than Not good | Poor Absent 


task 
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a room lighted to a certain level of bright- 
ness with low contrasts is judged duller 
(i.e. less bright) than a room lighted to the 
same level of brightness but with small 
brilliant sources of light in the field of view. 
Such sources need not cause discomfort if 
they are restricted in candlepower, and if 
they are provided with contrast-grading 
surrounds. The proper provision of ‘sparkle’ 
in 2 room can make a real contribution to 
the impression that it is well lighted. 

In general, where, as in work places, 
brilliance is not an essential feature of 
lighting, drabness should nevertheless be 
avoided. It is often a great advantage to 
have ‘sparkle’ on the centre of interest, for 
example on machines. The need for 
sparkle does not depend on the result of 
formal experimentation because there is a 
great deal of circumstantial evidence for it, 
and there is a persistent tradition through- 
out history. Totally indirect lighting of 
flat surfaces tends to be soporific. Interest 
is aroused by variety in the brightness 
pattern. For this reason there is also an 
advantage in a view of the lighting fittings 
and of the windows and again for these to 
be of non-uniform brightness. Glare dis- 
comfort can be avoided by the use of con- 
trast grading in the design. 


Some Principles—A Summary 

The purpose of the paper has not been to 
present a finalized technology, but rather to 
indicate some of the foundations on which 
a technology could be based. It will be 
realized that much more could have been 
said, especially of ‘texture’ and ‘contained 
shadow’, and of the considerations that 
govern the perception of movement. But 
out of the various matters that have been 
discussed some clear conclusions emerge: 
(1) The object of attention should be the 
brightest part of the field of view. The 
brighter it is, the better will detail in it be 
seen ; the brighter it is relative to its back- 
ground, the easier will it be to concentrate 


on it. (2) The local surround to the object of 


attention, and the general background, 
should be of progressively lower brightness. 
The more harsh the gradatign, the less the 
visual comfort, but the greater the photo- 
tropic effect. When the utmost concen- 
tration of the work is demanded, at the 
sacrifice of visual comfort, the steeper 
should be the contrast between work and 
background. When prolonged and 
monotonous tasks are involved, greater 
visual comfort may be indicated, and a 
gentle contrast gradation between the work 
and its background should then be pro- 
vided. (3) The sources of light should be 
limited in brightness and area, and should 
be graded into their surroundings. The 
limitation in brightness of the sources must 
be determined in relation to the brightness 
of the surroundings by means of the 
formula previously given, the desired degree 
of visual comfort being taken into account. 
In practice this often produces a limit for 
the avoidance of direct discomfort of 
approximately two candles per sq. in. for 
lighting fittings of about one sq. ft. in area 
mounted conventionally -from a 10 ft. 
ceiling. 
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Bare fluorescent lamps are well above the 
acceptable limit on this basis. Similarly, 
a large window wall backed by a bright 
sky is beyond the comfort limit. It is the 
combination of the source brightness and 
its apparent area that determines the degree 
of discomfort. A large window must be less 
bright—the sky brightness must be dim- 
inished by some means, e.g. a net curtain. 
A very small source can be bright, and so 
add sparkle without introducing discomfort. 

These, at present, seem to us to be the 
chief technical ingredients of good lighting, 
and the problem in practice is their right 
mixture for the particular purpose of any 
building. But let it be especially under- 
stood that in our view ail ingredients 
should generally be present in some degree 
in every solution. The balance will be 
different in a home, a hospital, or a 
factory; but if the principles mentioned 


really comprise good lighting, then good 
lighting is not possible without them. Per- 
haps this will be considered an extreme 
view when it is appreciated that it would 
rule out, for example, totally indirect 
lighting; but there is no doubt in our minds 
on the point. 

At the same time there is no guarantee 
that the group of principles is complete, 
and there is, in fact, at least one gap 
evident, for no mention is made of the 
affective or emotional states except stimu- 
lation, and since these are certainly con- 
trolled to a large extent by visual pheno- 
mena, they must some day be included. 
Feelings of gloom and of buoyancy or 
freshness are beginning to be understood 
in a way which enables them to be con- 
sciously considered in design, but ideas are 
not far enough advanced to be set out here. 

(To be continued) 





International Union of Architects 


Second Congress: Morocco, 1951 


Congress. The 2nd Congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Architects will take 
place from 23 to 30 September 1951, at 
Rabat, Morocco. M. Alexandre Courtois, 
Président du Conseil Supérieur de l’ Ordre 
des Architectes du Maroc, will preside. The 
theme of the Congress will be ‘How the 
architect is tackling his new tasks’. 

The Congress will be divided into two 
parts: (A) The theory and practice of town 
planning; (B) Review of future prospects 
for reconstruction and redevelopment. 


Sessional Papers. There will be five sessions 
at which papers will be studied: 

A.1. Urban Centres. 

A.2. Housing. (Covering all aspects from 
lay-out in the city to domestic equip- 
ment of an individual house.) 

Open Spaces. (Covering all problems 
from the provision of green belts, 
etc. to the lay-out of parks, gardens 
and sports grounds.) 

A.4. Building Techniques. 

B. Outlook for the future. 


Contributions. Contributions under each of 
the above headings will be made by indivi- 
duals and by each member-nation. 

A co-ordinator has been appointed for 
each session, and his task is to present at 
the meeting a digest of all the contributions 
received on his particular subject. Mr. 
Anthony M. Chitty [F] has been appointed 
as co-ordinator for the session A.2. 
Housing, and will be responsible for co- 
ordinating the contributions on this sub- 
ject. It is open to any individual member to 
contribute material on any of the subjects. 
In no case should the contributions exceed 
1,000 words. Contributions should be 
addressed to the Secretary, United 
Kingdom Committee, I.U.A., c/o R.I.B.A., 
66 Portland Place, W.1, and must reach 
him not later than 1 June 1951. They must 
be typed in duplicate. Arrangements will 
then be made for them to be forwarded 
to the appropriate co-ordinator. 


A.3. 


In addition to submitting contributions 
as described above, architects proposing 
to attend the Congress may contribute 
to the discussion at any meeting, but are 
required to give prior notice of their in- 
tention to do so, providing at the same 
time a précis of their intended remarks. 
Such notice and précis should be sent to the 
Secretary, United Kingdom Committee, 
for forwarding. 


Assembly. The Congress will be preceded 
by an Assembly at Casablanca from 20 to 
23 September. 


Exhibition. An international architectural 
exhibition is being arranged simultaneously 
with the Congress, and the British section 
is contributing an exhibition of some 45 
panels entitled ‘In Britain Today’. 


Tours. Seven tours of places of interest in 
French North Africa are being arranged 
by the International Union in conjunction 
with the Congress. The longest tour ends on 
11 October, and the shortest on 4 October. 
Particulars of these tours may be obtained 
from the Organising Secretary, Inter- 
national Union of Architects Congress, 
2 Rue Goethe, Paris XVI. 

Travel Arrangements. Messrs. Thomas 
Cook and Son have been appointed travel 
agents by the International Union, and 
conversations have been held with their 
London office with a view to Messrs. Cook’s 
accepting individual applications for in- 
clusion in a party for which special travel 
arrangements will be made. Those pro- 
posing to attend the Congress should send 
their names and addresses to the Secretary, 
United Kingdom Committee, I.U.A., c/o 
R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, W.1, and 
arrangements will be made for Messrs. 
Cook to get into touch with them. Appli- 
cations may also be made direct to Messrs. 
Cook’s head office, Berkeley Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. These applications should 
quote the reference number POD/N. 
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‘oe — Croxton y ‘ <. 
The Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. From the 
historical section 


AN EXHIBITION of designs for housing old 
people opened at the R.I.B.A. on 13 April 
1951. Because of other bookings of the 
R.I.B.A. halls the exhibition will not be on 
view at the R.I.B.A. after Saturday, 
28 April (5 p.m.). However, it has been 
designed for touring and will be imme- 
diately available to Allied Societies. Ex- 
amples of various kinds of housing 
provision for aged persons are shown, 
including flatlets and hostels. Both new 
buildings and conversions are on view. 
The accompanying illustrations show some 
of the schemes that have been prepared for 
this very deserving object. 


Below: Flatlets, with communal bathroom and 
lounge, Spon End, Coventry. D. E. E. Gibson, 
C.B.E. [A], City Architect 











Housing Needs of the Old 
Exhibition at the R.I.B.A. 
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Top: Commonwealth 
Houses, Kingston-upon- 
Hull. 26 single-storey 
dwellings grouped round a 
quadrangle, with com- 
munal hall in centre of one 
side. Above, left: An en- 
trance. Abeve, right: in- 
terior of the communal 
hall. A. Rankine [A], City 
Architect 


* aw. POT Vow, 


Proposed hostel, Hindley, 
Lancashire. G. Noel Hill 
[F], County Architect 
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Dimensional Co-ordination 


Reports of the R.[.B.A. Architectural Science Board Study 
Group No. 3, ‘Dimensional Standardization’, and of 
the British Standards Institution Committee B/75, 


‘Modular Co-ordination’ 


These two reports have been prepared 
simultaneously. That by the R.I.B.A. Archi- 
tectural Science Board Study Group No. 3 
is published by direction of the Council. For 
comparison we publish a summary of the 
B.S.I. report. This can be obtained frem the 
British Standards Institution, 24/28 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. It is numbered 
B.S. 1708 ; 1951, price 2s. 6d. net, post free. 
The committee invite observations and com- 
ments on the opinions expressed; they 
should be addressed to the Director, British 
Standards Institution. 


DIMENSIONAL STANDARDIZATION 


Summary and Recommendations 

The search for some system of dimensional 
co-ordination in building is of fairly recent 
origin, and has arisen from the progressive 
introduction of elements produced in the 
factory. Some standardization in the size 
of these elements is inevitable from the 
point of view of production, and dimen- 
sional co-ordination is an attempt to find 
some systematic relation between the 
standard sizes in order to make sure they 
can be assembled on the site to produce 
efficient and economic buildings. 

Dimensional co-ordination has addi- 
tional objectives such as simplifying the 
preparation of drawings and quantities, 
assisting setting out on the site, etc. These 
objectives have been well stated in Project 
A-62, the main American work on the 
subject. It has also been claimed that the 
existence of such a system would encourage 
manufacturers in the development of new 
products, by providing them with dimen- 
sions certain to fit into the accepted pattern 
of building. 

In this country the problem must be seen 
against the background of the very rapid 
development in standardization of all types 
of building products by the B.S.I. British 
Standards now cover practically the whole 
field of building and their use is steadily 
increasing. Government departments and 
local authorities both show a tendency to 
make the use of British Standards a require- 
ment in their work, and in other fields the 
price advantage enjoyed by the standard 
component over the special is often suffi- 
cient to ensure its use. Unfortunately the 
dimensional standards established for each 
industry bear little or no relation to one 
another. The discrepancies are overcome in 
practice in a number of ways; by cutting 
such elements as can be cut, by the use of 
non-dimensional materials such as plaster, 
or by the fabrication of specials. The loss 
in time and materials to which the lack of 
co-ordination gives rise is difficult to assess, 
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but is undoubtedly considerable. Further, 
with the increasing use of standard com- 
ponents and the tendency towards dry 
construction, this loss will become propor- 
tionately greater in the future. In particular, 
the fitting together of discrepant elements, 
or the designing of specials, makes heavy 
demands on skilled manpower among 
architects and in manufacturers’ and con- 
tractors’ drawing offices. The range of pro- 
portion and architectural character avail- 
able in the present standards is small and 
has severely limited their use in practice by 
architects. 

One of the reasons why progress towards 
co-ordination has hitherto been slow is that 
no section of the building industry has any 
direct financial incentive in the matter. 
The loss arising from the present position 
falls ultimately, by way of the building 
owner, on to the community, but is not 
felt directly by the manufacturer or the 
builder. The initiative in proposing any 
improvement can not therefore be expected 
from industry, but is most likely to come 
from a public or private body on whom the 
responsibility for a large-scale building 
programme falls. For example, in this 
country the Ministry of Education, faced 
with the responsibility of an enormous 
school building programme, has seen fit to 
recommend the use of a dimensional 
module in planning in order to make pos- 
sible systematic industrial production of the 
necessary building components. The argu- 
ments set out on this subject in the Report 
of the Technical Working Party on School 
Construction are unanswerable and could 
be applied with equal force to many other 
fields. 


In other countries a considerable amount 
of theoretical study has already been carried 
out and, in several, complete systems of 
dimensional standardization have been 
proposed. The American and German ex- 
amples may be taken as typical of the two 
types of approach which have emerged. 
The American system, approved by im- 
portant sections of the industry, is based on 
a module of 4in. Such a small module, 
however, is an inadequate basis for settling 
standard dimensions of the larger building 
elements such as windows, wallboards, 
etc.; and the very detailed study of tradi- 
tional and quite flexible building materials 
such as bricks and tiles seems rather fruit- 
less. These traditional materials can be 
economically and efficiently used without 
any system of dimensional co-ordination, 
whereas it is precisely for the larger indus- 
trially-produced elements that co-ordina- 
tion is most urgently needed. The system 


used during the war in Germany was based 
on the dimension of 1.25 m. (approxima ‘ely 
4 ft.). This system, as applied to indusiria| 
buildings, was an undoubted success du: ing 
the war and materially assisted the Germans 
in carrying out a large building progranme 
economically. The actual dimension of « ft. 
is, however, open to serious criticism. I’ro- 
fessor Gropius, in a letter to the Study 
Group, made the following point: 

*... Furthermore, I have discovered that 
the module on which the whole system was 
built up in Germany was not “‘biologicaily” 
derived but was based on purely mathe- 
matical roots, taking about 4 ft. as the basic 
module. I consider this dimension unsuit- 
able . . . as it is too large for an entrance, 
window, staircase, or corridor in minimum 
residences—and double that dimension is 
too long for a bathroom or for a bed.’ 
Since the war the Germans have abandoned 
this module and are now developing a 
system based instead on a range of ‘pre- 
ferred sizes’. 

Thus neither of the two systems just 
described can be regarded as completely 
successful. A small module such as 4 in. 
gives greater flexibility and enables wall 
thicknesses and similar details to be catered 
for, but fails in the prime object of such a 
system, to assist in the production of 
economic and usable components. The 
large module which made an undoubted 
contribution to a nation’s building problem 
was based on an ill-chosen dimension which 
resulted in wasteful planning and crude 
design. 

In this country the subject was first 
given general consideration by a war-time 
committee of the Ministry of Works. This 
committee approached the question by 
examining the existing dimensions in the 
hopes of finding a common factor by which 
they could be unified. This was found to be 
impossible and the committee made a 
negative report. About six months after the 
R.I.B.A. Study Group began its work, the 
B.S.I. appointed a committee to consider 
the same subject, under the title of Modular 
Planning. This B.S.I. committee has as- 
sumed from the beginning that the basic 
dimension from which any system of co- 
ordination must start should be related to 
the requirements of planning. It has taken 
the view that buildings are essentially for 
human use, and that many of the basic 
dimensions in building, such as the door 
opening, the staircase, the space required 
for a bath or bed, must derive from the 
dimensions of the human being. It is inter- 
esting to note that precisely the same view 
was expressed in a letter sent to this Group 
in March 1947 by Professor Gropius. The 
dimension which Professor Gropius arrived 
at after long study on these lines was 
3 ft. 6 in. This he subsequently modified to 
3 ft.4 in. in order to fit in with the American 
Standards Institute 4in. module. It is 
understood that the B.S.I. committee is 
studying the implications of such a dimen- 
sion at the present time. 


While it is undoubtedly right to make a 
dimension derived from the human being 
the basis for any attempt at co-ordination, 
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a sngle dimension such as 3 ft. 4 in. or 
3ft 6in. is inadequate by itself. Any system 
usi.g only a single dimension, with its mul- 
tipies and sub-multiples, will give rise to 
architectural proportions based only on the 
double square, etc. This would obviously 
be an intolerable stultification of design. 
Freedom of esthetic expression is an 
essential requirement which must be met. 
It can only be met if there is a reasonably 
large range of dimensions to choose from, 
and if these dimensions are so related to 
each other that they give rise to a variety of 
geometric proportions. It seems that these 
needs might be met by the development of 
a series of preferred sizes related to the 
basic dimension but not simple multiples 
or sub-multiples of it, such sizes being in 
classical and Renaissance architecture. 
Only on some such basis could proposals 
for dimensional co-ordination receive 
support by the architectural profession. 

important questions concerning planning 
and esthetic effect underlie the study of 
dimensional co-ordination. The architec- 
tural profession has therefore a vital con- 
tribution to make to the subject, and it is 
gratifying to note that the B.S.I. committee 
has made special arrangements for liaison 
with the R.I.B.A. A considerable period of 
research still lies ahead, but the Study 
Group feels that a start has been made on 
the right lines. 


Should success be achieved, the intro- 
duction of dimensional co-ordination would 
inevitably be a very slow matter, involving 
as it would the gradual re-standardization 
of a great many building elements. There 
would be a considerable transition period 
while old and new standards were both 
current. At the conclusion of such a period 
there should be available a range of com- 
ponents similar to the present British 
Standards, but with inter-related and com- 
patible dimensions. Further, the propor- 
tions of the elements themselves and of the 
assemblies which they might compose 
should enable a wide range of esthetic 
effects to be obtained. Of course the use of 
these standard elements should be no more 
compulsory on architects and on others 
than is the use of the present unrelated 
standards. In a large field of building, 
standard components are inapplicable or 
uneconomic, and in many buildings stan- 
dard components are used to a limited 
extent in combination with other materials, 


It should be no part of any proposals for 
co-ordination that standard parts should be 
used in such cases; nor that there should be 
any infringement of the architect’s power 
to decide for or against their use in any 
particular application. It is to be expected 
that a co-ordinated range of standard 
items would find more extensive use than is 
possible for the present unrelated Stan- 
dards; but their acceptance should depend 
only on their merit. 

The Study Group has described the his- 
tory and current development of dimen- 
sional co-ordination. It has examined and 
criticized proposals for co-ordination from 
an architectural standpoint, and has set out 
above its views on the lines along which 
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co-ordination might develop so as to serve, 
rather than hinder, architectural design. 

The question as to the practicability or 
otherwise of reaching co-ordinated sizes 
from a manufacturing angle has not been 
dealt with. The Study Group did not feel 
itself competent in this field; which is 
properly that of the British Standards 
Institution. 

The Study Group feels that in presenting 
this report its useful work has been con- 
cluded, and that further research on the 
subject should be carried on at the British 
Standards Institution, where the R.I.B.A. 
is fully represented on the Committees con- 
cerned. 

It is noted that Committee B/75 of the 
British Standards Institution is about to 
publish a First Report, entitled Modular 
Co-ordination. 


Developments Towards Dimensional Co- 
ordination in Great Britain 

The standardization of building materials 
and components has probably been carried 
further in this country than in any other. 
British Standard Handbook No. 3 lists 
summaries of 240 British Standards con- 
cerned with building, and very many of 
these are dimensional standards. Develop- 
ment of standardization was _ sharply 
accelerated by the shortage of materials 
during and since the war. There seems every 
reason to suppose that building materials 
and manpower will remain scarce for many 
years to come, and so long as this is so, 
standardization must inevitably increase. 
Since the war a very high proportion of the 
total building in Great Britain is sponsored 
directly or indirectly by local or central 
government. Concern for the national 
economy leads these bodies to encourage 
and sometimes require the use of British 
Standards in their work. Standard com- 
ponents are usually substantially cheaper 
than those specially designed, and therefore 
frequently have to be employed in building 
sponsored by private individuals. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
standards and the rising proportion of 
building work in which they are employed 
have inevitably raised the question of 
dimensional co-ordination. An analysis of 
the present standards shows that not only 
have they not been based on any attempt at 
co-ordination, but that their sizes are so 
various that there is no common factor by 
which they can be unified. The war-time 
standards committee of the Ministry of 
Works made such a study, and stated in its 
second Report that any attempt at co- 
ordination on the basis of a single small 
dimension was impracticable. 

In the post-war period numerous public 
and private bodies were faced with the 
responsibility of organizing extensive 
building programmes. In the absence of any 
general dimensional co-ordination in the 
building industry, each body had to make 
its own approach to the problem. 

In the immediate post-war period the 
major building effort was centred on hous- 
ing, and a great effort was made to use 
various forms of prefabrication in order to 


supplement the output of the normal 
building industry. Every type of house 
which made use of prefabricated com- 
ponents had to be based on some dimen- 
sional module. In the majority of cases this 
module was somewhere between 3 ft. and 
4 ft. At first an effort was made to design 
a house which would employ entirely 
British Standard elements, but after some 
study this was found to be impossible 
owing to the discrepant sizes. Some of the 
houses which were eventually built were 
based on using a _ particular British 
Standard, for example metal windows, and 
arranging for the remaining components 
to be specially made to fit in. Others were 
composed entirely of specially-made parts. 
Such solutions were economically justifiable 
in the case of housing because of the very 
large numbers of identical buildings which 
were required. The housing field is cer- 
tainly unique in this respect. While pre- 
fabricated and partly prefabricated houses 
played an important part in the post-war 
housing programme, which could not have 
been achieved so rapidly by reliance on 
traditional building alone, they were ex- 
cessively expensive and their production 
has been gradually discontinued. How far 
their high cost could be attributed to the 
lack of dimensional co-ordination is 
difficult to assess, but it seems clear that 
had it been possible to make more wide- 
spread use of standard components already 
in production, substantial economies could 
have been achieved. 

The school building programme was got 
under way in 1947, and is now developing 
into a major building effort. Two com- 
mittees set up by the Ministry of Education 
have reported on the best means for 
securing the rapid and economical con- 
struction of schools. In contrast to housing, 
which can be planned on the basis of large 
numbers of identical buildings, the school 
building programme probably contains no 
two schools exactly alike. The problem of 
ensuring an adequate production of the 
necessary building components must there- 
fore be on the basis of standards applicable 
to school buildings of different sizes and 
types. Both the Ministry of Education 
committees reached the conclusion that the 
only way to achieve this was by the use of 
some common dimension in the design. 
The Wood Report proposed a bay size 
of 8 ft. 3 in. for this purpose, and as a 
result a great many schools have been de- 
signed and built with this dimension as a 
basis. In some cases it has been used only 
in one direction in the plan, and in others 
in both directions as a rectangular grid. A 
considerable volume of components, in- 
cluding structural frame members, win- 
dows and slabs are now in production as a 
result. The Wood Report was succeeded by 
the Report of the Technical Working 
Party on School Construction. This Report 
reaffirmed the general conclusions of the 
Wood Report as to the need for a modular 
plan in school building. It took note, how- 
ever, of difficulties which had arisen from 
the dimension of 8 ft. 3 in., which had 
proved to lead to rather crude planning, 
and which does not divide easily. The 
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Working Party Report therefore recom- 
mended that a bay spacing of 10 ft., which 
could be divided by 3 to give a planning 
grid of 3 ft. 4 in. if required, should form 
the basis of future work. It is understood 
that schools are now being planned on this 
basis, but there has not yet been time for 
any to be built. 

Among the many schools designed and 
built on the basis of 8 ft. 3 in. those of the 
Hertford County Council, designed by 
C. H. Aslin [F], the County Architect, are 
of special interest. These schools are fully 
modular in both directions, and are com- 


posed to an unusually high degree of 


standard elements. Many of the difficult 
problems arising from modular design, 
such as the treatment of angles and wall 
intersections, have been solved, and the 
esthetic implications of design with 
standard dimensions have been carefully 
studied. 

An example on a somewhat smaller scale 
was the programme of railway station 
building carried out by the former L.M.S. 
These buildings were planned on a 3 ft. 4 in. 
rectangular grid and were constructed from 
specially-made standard units ordered in 
bulk. Here again the technical and 
esthetic problems of modular design were 
made the subject of a considerable amount 
of research and the solutions adopted are 
of interest. 

It was also found by the Study Group 
that even on individual buildings many 
architects chose to work on some sort of 
dimensional grid. This was particularly 
true in the case of factories and industrial 
buildings. In such cases the grid was often 
chosen with a view to giving economic 
spans for the roof or flcor construction, 
but it was generally held that this approach 
left considerable latitude in the choice of a 
dimension. 

While these different individual ap- 
proaches to the problem of dimensional 
co-ordination are of interest in showing 
what can be achieved, they do not, of 
course, offer a solution to the problem ona 
national scale. Such a solution can only 
come through the activities of national 
bodies such as the B.S.1I. In October 1947 
the B.S.I. appointed a committee to study 
the subject, under the title Modular 
Planning. This committee has representa- 
tion from the R.1I.B.A. and other pro- 
fessional institutes, as well as from the 
principal associations of building materials 
producers, and of the building industry. 
This committee has taken the design impli- 
cations of co-ordination very seriously 
from the start of its deliberations, and has 
accepted the view that any proposed system 
must be completely acceptable from the 
design point of view. It has established a 
small design panel for the purpose, and has 
obtained additional representation from 
the R.I.B.A. to serve on this panel. As the 
B.S.I. committee is still in the process of 
study it is impossible to comment on its 
work, but it can be said that it would 
appear to be proceeding on sound lines. 
Developments Towards Dimensional Co- 
ordination in Foreign Countries 
U.S.A. Under the name Modular Planning, 
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dimensional co-ordination has been much 
studied in America, and has probably 
made more progress there than in any 
other country. The first proposals issued 
in the United States were the result of a 
study sponsored jointly by the American 
Inst tute of Architects and the U.S. Bureau 
of Standards. The proposals were pub- 
lished under the title of Project A-62. The 
U.S. Bureau of Standards has since issued 
a number of standard specifications based 
on the proposals, most of them being for 
the clay products industry. The approach 
followed in Project A-62 was that origin- 
ally proposed by Bemis in ‘The Evolving 
House’, and was derived from the tradi- 
tional American methods of building in 
timber and brickwork. While the size of 
the American brick was not standard, 
8 in. by 4 in. was a common size, and most 
timber construction was built around the 
4 in. by 2 in. stud. These facts led Bemis to 
propose that dimensional co-ordination 
should be based on the dimension of 4 in. 
He proposed that this dimension should be 
used in three directions, and that the 
resulting 4 in. cube should be the basis of 
design. 

In Project A-62 this approach has been 
followed through with painstaking detail 
and its application to most traditional 
forms of building worked out. The dimen- 
sional system is treated as an imaginary 
framework locating all the elements in the 
building and the sizes of the elements are 
specified in relation to the grid lines. 
Broadly, it is proposed that the surfaces of 
structural elements should lie on the grid 
lines, and it is held that the 4 in. module 
gives sufficient flexibility for this to be 
achieved. The only major exception is 
floor construction. Here it is recognized 
that the need for economy will often re- 
quire floor thicknesses which are not an 
exact multiple of 4 in. To get over this it is 
proposed that the top surface of a floor 
slab should lie on the grid, and that the 
lower surface should be brought down to 
the appropriate dimension by means of a 
cornice or similar treatment wherever it 
touches the wall. 

Little information is available as to the 
extent to which modular planning is used 
in practice in America by architects; but 
where clay products—such as_ bricks— 
based on the modular standards are in use, 
modular buildings are likely to result. The 
usefulness of the system is limited by the 
rather small basic dimension of 4 in. For 
example, the number of possible modular 
windows which can be designed with 
multiples of 4 in. both horizontally and 
vertically is obviously very great. In prac- 
tice it is understood that a certain amount 
of selection of the possible dimensions has 
taken place, but no definite basis for 
making such a selection is included in 
Project A-62, or any other official publi- 
cation. A variety of planning grids are in 
use in American house construction and, 
in general, dimensions chosen have been 
multiples of 4 in. For example, the General 
Panel system of construction designed by 
Professor Gropius uses a 40 in. planning 
grid, and others use a 48 in. It was found 


that a dimension of this size was necessary 
in order to simplify production problems. 


Sweden. Swedish work on modular rlan- 
ning was originated by the Swedish Sian- 
dards Association. This Association began 
to issue standards for the Swedish building 
industry, starting with doors and windows. 
The Swedish Standards Association, «fter 
issuing a small number of standards, 
decided it was necessary to seek a common 
dimensional basis, and they therefore applied 
to the Federation of Swedish Industries for 
the funds to undertake the necessary re- 
search. As a result, two Swedish architects, 
Bergvall and Dahlberg, were commissioned 
to report on the problem. They issued a 
comprehensive document dealing with the 
subject in detail, to the extent even of 
standard positioning and the sizes for 
piping. Generally, their proposals followed 
closely on those of Project A-62; the basic 
dimensions being 10 cm. Existing Swedish 
bricks did not fit the proposed module, and 
they accordingly proposed a new standard 
size. The Swedish proposals follow so 
closely those of the United States, that 
nearly all the comments in the preceding 
paragraphs apply. 

It is not known what use has been made 
of the Swedish proposals in practice, but 
it is believed that consideration is now 
being given to the use of a larger ‘over- 
module’ which would be some multiple of 
10 cm. and which would reduce the number 
of possible sizes for the larger components. 


France. The French Standards Institute has 
adopted 10 cm. as a basic unit dimension 
for standards in the building industry. 
France has, however, issued no report on 
the working out of this system in practice, 
and no study appears to have been made 
of the planning or detail of buildings on 
the basis of the 10cm. module. While the 
number of standards actually issued in 
France is large, there seems reason to 
believe that they have not yet affected the 
French building industry to any consider- 
able extent. It is understood that in Belgium 
standards are also being based on a unit 
dimension of 10 cm. 


Germany. The principal German work on 
dimensional co-ordination is Bauordnungs- 
lehre (B.O.L.), by Professor Neufert. This 
work was published in 1939, and is a com- 
prehensive treatize on the whole subject. 
Professor Neufert attempted to approach 
the subject historically, and also made a 
survey of systems of measurement and 
standardization in use among _ primitive 
peoples all over the world. He makes a case 
for a basic dimension of 1:25 metres. this 
case being based partly on a study of early 
German peasant buildings and partly on 
certain mathematical arguments on_ the 
implications of the metric system. He applies 
this dimension of 1-25 metres to domestic 
buildings, and proposes a doutle basic 
dimension of 2-50 metres to form the basis 
of design of factories and other industrial 
structures. 

The dimension of 1:25 metres is obviously 
too large for human requirements, and 
indeed the primitive buildings on which it 
is based appear to have been designed with 
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supports spaced to give a suitable width 
for cow byres. The interest of the Neufert 
proposals lies mainly in the fact that they 
were given legislative sanction by the Nazi 
government. That portion of the German 
building industry which was concerned 
with barracks building and factory con- 
struction operated largely on the basis of 
the 1-25 and 2:50 metre grids. Numerous 
German architects also used the grids for 
other types of building, such as hospitals 
and flats. There seems little question but 
that considerable simplification in produc- 
tion took place and the system materially 
assisted the German building production 
during the war years. After the war there 
was a move to continue with dimensional 
co-ordination on the Neufert system, and 
Professor Gropius was asked to visit 
Germany and advise General Clay on the 
subject. Professor Gropius reported that 
the dimension was so unsuitable that the 
system should be abandoned. It is under- 
stood that the Germans are now basing 
their standardization on a system of pre- 
ferred dimensions. In this system the alter- 
native sizes are close together while the 
dimensions are small, but become pro- 
gressively further apart as their size in- 
creases. However, the application of this 
principle to building standards has not yet 
been worked out. 


Russia. Some documents on Russian stan- 
dardization have reached this country, and 
it would appear that they are based on the 
use of a 10cm. basic dimension, together 
with the use of 50cm. and one metre for 
planning grids. Details of the Russian sys- 
tem are rather scanty and it is not known 
how far they have been put into practice. 


Design Considerations 

Requirements for Planning. It is necessary 
that any proposed system of dimensional 
co-ordination should be sufficiently flexible 
to allow buildings assembled from standard 
components to be planned with efficiency 
and economy. From the architect’s point 
of view, a system of dimensional co-ordina- 
tion should have the effect of enabling him 
to set out the building to a small scale on 
a grid with the knowledge that standard 
components can be used. The basic 
dimension on which the system of co- 
ordination is based will also determine the 
size of the plan grid on which the architect 
works. 

Systems making use of a very small 
dimension such as 4 in. can not be regarded 
as presenting any difficulty from the point 
of view of planning, as it is clearly possible 
to plan with negligible wastage on such a 
basis. If, however, it is accepted that a 
somewhat larger dimension must be used 
in order to facilitate the economical pro- 
duction of the larger elements in building, 
then the choice of the right dimension be- 
comes one of capital importance. If such a 
dimension is ill-chosen, there is a possibility 
that a considerable amount of building 
space will be wasted. 

For dimensions of the order of 3 ft. a 
high percentage of wastage is most likely to 
occur in those parts of the plan containing 
small separate areas, such as lavatories, 
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bathrooms, passages, etc. For halls and 
large rooms a close approximation to any 
given floor area can always be obtained. 
The smaller areas in buildings are generally 
conditioned by the need to provide space 
for human beings, obvious examples being 
the width of passages and the size of baths 
and beds. Hence it appears that the size of 
the human body should be the starting 
point in the consideration of the basic 
dimension. If the door opening which is 
derived from the human shoulder width is 
taken together with the necessary clearance 
and space for the frame, and for return 
walls, it will be found that 3 ft. 3 in. is 
probably the minimum dimension which 
can be used for general application. There 
are obvious advantages from the point of 
view of economy in keeping as close to this 
minimum as possible. 

Various studies have been made from 
time to time of the percentage wastage in 
planning which results from designing any 
given building on a dimensional grid, and 
it has been demonstrated that a grid in the 
neighbourhood of 3 ft. 3 in. is very much 
more economical than one of 4 ft. or 2 ft. 
This economy derives from the fact that 
4 ft. is unnecessarily wide for most of the 
purposes described above, while 2 ft. is 
impossibly narrow. In the report of the 
Technical Working Party on School Con- 
struction there is an interesting analysis of 
the effects of planning schools on a 10 ft. 
bay subdivided into a 3 ft. 4in. grid. The 
room sizes resulting from this grid are com- 
pared with the existing space requirements 
of Ministry of Education regulations. The 
percentage wastage was found to be small 
enough for the Working Party to recom- 
mend the use of the grid in future school 
design. 


Aesthetic Requirements. Perhaps the most 
serious of all difficulties encountered in 
connection with dimensional co-ordination 
is the problem of zsthetic expression. The 
dimensional system used horizontally must 
almost inevitably consist of dimensions 
which are simple multiples of one another. 
This in itself is not objectionable, indeed 
very many architects both of the past and 
of the present have habitually worked in 
this manner. If, however, vertical dimen- 
sions were also multiples of the same basic 
size, elevational systems would be limited 
to the proportions obtainable from the 
square, the double square, the treble square, 
etc. This would clearly be intolerable. It is 
therefore essential to legislate for a very 
much greater freedom in the vertical 
dimensions, and indeed there are many 
practical as well as esthetic reasons for 
doing so. It has been held by some that the 
best way of ensuring freedom in design 
would be to leave the vertical dimensions 
out of all consideration, and to legislate 
only for co-ordination of horizontal sizes. 
There is, however, a grave objection to such 
a course in that although a dimension 
might originally be proposed for horizontal 
use only, it would inevitably tend to be 
applied vertically as well. This would arise 
immediately from the fact that so many 
building materials—for example, all types 


of board—are used both horizontally and 
vertically. It should therefore be regarded 
as essential to include proposals for 
vertical dimensions in any scheme put for- 
ward for dimensional co-ordination. 

Some light is thrown on the problem by 
a study of the various systems of esthetic 
control used by architects in the past. In 
particular, the studies of classical archi- 
tects made by Jay Hambidge, and the work 
of the late Harry Roberts and of Mr. 
Leonard Roberts [F] are of interest. These 
and other studies all stress the importance 
of certain ratios, such as the Golden Cut, 
between the horizontal and vertical dimen- 
sions. The difficulty in applying these 
systems of proportion to dimensional co- 
ordination is that the vertical dimensions 
bear no simple relation to one another, or 
to the horjzontal dimension. 

There are certain mathematical series 
which seem to offer a way out of the 
difficulty, for example, the series which is 
known as the Fibonacci series, as follows: 

1 E2333 SOs WSs Zi ete: 
This series has the property that each term 
is the sum of the two preceding terms, and 
as the series progresses, the ratio between 
adjacent terms approximates towards the 
Golden Cut. The difference between the 
successive terms also increases rapidly as 
the series progresses. If 40 in. is considered 
as the basic horizontal dimension, a series 
of related sizes derived from the Fibonacci 
series might be: 
8: 16; 24; 40; 64; etc. 

Such sizes, used vertically in combination 
with multiples and sub-multiples of 40 in. 
horizontally, could be made to give an 
enormous variety of proportions without 
unduly multiplying the sizes of manu- 
factured articles. 

Considerable study and experiment re- 
main to be carried out before such a 
system can be proposed, but it does seem 
to offer the necessary combination of 
esthetic flexibility with simplification of 
the dimensional system. 


APPENDIX I 

Persons who have given evidence to the 
Group: P Cutbush [A], British Standards 
Institution; J. F. Williams, Messrs.Williams 
and Williams; Erno Goldfinger [L]; Pro- 
fessor Walter Gropius [Hon. Corr. Mem- 
ber], Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; E. Katona [A] and Eric White, 
Messrs. Longley; E. D. Hinchliffe and 
L. S. Podmore, Messrs. Hills’ Patent 
Glazing Company; E. Maxwell Fry [F]; 
A. Leonard Roberts [F]; S. Rowland 
Pierce [F], Chairman, B.S.1. Committee 
B/75: C. R. Fowkes [A], Ministry of 
Health; W. W. Wells-Coates [F] and Miss 
Jane Drew [F], Mars Group. 


APPENDIX II 

Persons who have supplied drawings to the 
Study Group: Messrs. Arcon, W. Keatinge 
Clay, J. Emberton [F], C. Entwistle, Erno 
Goldfinger [L], Denis Clarke Hall [F], 
London Midland Region, British Railways, 
Denes R. Pogany [A], Martin J. Slater [F]. 
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MODULAR CO-ORDINATION 


This report was published on 19 February 
1951 under the authority of the Building 
Divisional Council. The terms of reference 
of the committee were: (1) To act as the 
United Kingdom committee to receive, 
consider and report on any proposals con- 
cerning modular co-ordination received 
from the International Organization for 
Standardization (ISO); (2) To consider if 
any steps should be taken to develop 
modular co-ordination in the United 
Kingdom and make such recommendations 
as might be considered desirable. 

The report makes it clear that a module 
has been defined as a unit to be used in the 
design of buildings and as a basis for the 
co-ordination of design and construction 
of standard building materials and com- 
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ponents. The module would form the basis 
of a three-dimensional rectilinear grid 
which, when used for all types of building, 
would ensure that standard materials and 
components could be used together and 
would, in turn, fit into general design lay- 
out. It is stressed that modules which are 
units for basic design should not be con- 
fused with the usual units of measurement, 
such as inches or centimetres, although in 
practice modules may be expressed by any 
such normal units of measurement. 

The preliminary work of the committee 
led them to summarize the advantages 
claimed for modular co-ordination as 
follows: 

(1) Modular co-ordination would permit 
considerable simplification of the planning 
of buildings in the drawing-office and 
would result in a saving of drafting 
time. It would permit easier substitution of 
alternative materials and changes in specifi- 
cations without the necessity of replanning. 

(2) The co-ordination of materials and 
components by the use of a modular unit 
would save time and simplify the prepara- 
tion of quantities. 

(3) The co-ordination of materials and 
components to suit a modular system 
would result in easier and more economical 
field erection with a reduction in the 
amount of cutting, waste and fitting on site 
and a consequent reduction in the risk of 
damage to materials and components. 
Modular co-ordination would facilitate 
off-site and shop preparation of materials 
and components. Setting-out and subse- 
quent supervision of building work and 
building assembly would be easier. The 
number of sizes of items required for any 
building would be reduced. Estimating and 
tendering would be simplified. 

(4) The number of stock sizes of ma- 
terials and components and the size of 
stocks held against demand would be re- 
duced. The introduction of new designs and 
standards would be easier and manufac- 
turers would know that such modifications 
would fit into existing plans or future lay- 
out requirements. 

The committee recognized that certain 
risks, resulting from the application of 
modular co-ordination, might have to be 
considered. The choice of too large a 
module may produce, in effect, standard- 
ization in the design of buildings and lack 
of freedom of design. If the module is too 
small it may lead to an increase in the 
number of components to be regarded as 
stock sizes and to a demand for all possible 
combinations of small modular dimen- 
sions, and thereby exclude the advantages 
of more limited ranges of standard sizes. 

The committee endeavoured to ascertain 
the amount of drafting time that would be 
saved in the preparation of detailed draw- 
ings when modular units are used, and the 
report quotes the following example, in an 
office where school buildings were being 
designed, using steel frames. 114 sheets of 
drawings were needed for the steelwork of 
the first school. When a modular scheme 
had been developed 33 sheets of drawings 
of component parts were necessary, after 


which each school required only one 
general lay-out drawing, so that 41 sheets 
of steelwork drawings were adequate for 
eight schools, although they varied con- 
siderably in lay-out. 

During their study the committee came 
to the conclusion that the advantage; in 
manufacture and site work to be looked for 
by the introduction of a module are gre: test 
where large building elements are con- 
cerned, such as slab and sheet materials, 
windows and beams. Smaller units, for 
instance bricks and tiles, are more flexible 
in use and can be assembled to any overall 
dimensions without much loss of time or 
material. For this reason the committee 
are of opinion that small modules, such as 
the 4 in. and 10 cm. which are being de- 
veloped abroad, are misconceived because 
Stress is laid on just that part of building 
work in which there is least to be gained 
from modular standardization. 

The application of modules to the larger 
elements must be related to the dimensions 
of the basic planning factors which occur 
in building design, and these are derived 
from the human use of buildings. Door 
openings, passages, w.c.’s, and so on, have 
minimum sizes derived from the average 
shoulder width of human beings. This di- 
mension, with the necessary clearances, 
would establish the plan module as some- 
where in the range of 33 in. to 48 in. The 
committee therefore decided to study the 
application of a horizontal module of 
40 in., with particular reference to the re- 
lationship between this module and a 
vertical module, but alternative modules 
of the same order of magnitude were 
examined for purposes of comparison, 
especially that of 3 ft. Plans based on the 
40 in. module seem to have certain qualities 
of scale and proportion that are superior to 
those arising from the use of the smaller 
grid, especially as it allows the use of a 
centre-line grid arrangement which may 
lead to some additional advantages in the 
practical application of modular co-ordina- 
tion. 

The committee agreed that the establish- 
ment of a vertical module is necessary if 
the full advantages of modular co-ordina- 
tion are to be obtained. Although the 
vertical module must be related to the 
horizontal module, vertical increments 
limited to 40 in. would be too large for 
many purposes. To provide flexibility in 
designing it would be necessary to use a 
smaller module, preferably a simple frac- 
tion of 40 in., and a module of 8 in. seemed 
to meet the case. To reduce the number of 
standard sizes resulting from so small a 
module the committee suggest that a range 
of preferred sizes should be agreed, all 
being multiples of the basic vertical unit, 
so that components could be arranged in a 
variety of patterns, care being taken that 
the proportions should not be merely 
squares, double squares, and so on. The 
committee suggest that these vertical pre- 
ferred sizes might well be 8 in., 1 ft. 4 in., 
2 tt, 2% $m. 31: 4m, 5 fe 4m, 
6 %. 8 in., 8 ft. 8 in., 10 ft., 13 ft. 4 in., and 
16 ft. 8 in. 
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Practice Notes 


Ecited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Ministry Architects. 
Asked how many architects his Depart- 
meant employs on housing; how many 
of them are engaged on producing detailed 
plans for a three-bedroom house costing 
less than £1,000; and if the plans will be 
published, the Minister of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning replied: Eight architects 
at headquarters and 82 in the regions. Part 
of their duty is to make a continuous study 
of possible improvements in design and 
reductions in cost. Plans have been, and 
will continue to be, published from time 
to time. (6 March 1951.) 


Historic Buildings, Wymondham. Asked if, 
for the reassurance of property owners, he 
would reconsider the list of properties in 
Wymondham, Norfolk, recently scheduled 
by him as buildings of architectural or 
historic interest; and if he will give an 
assurance that in future owners of property 
will be consulted before scheduling takes 
place, the Minister of Local Government 
and Planning replied: The scheduling of 
buildings does no harm to owners, and it 
would not be appropriate to consult them 
in this matter. (13 March 1951.) 


Model Bye-laws (Committee). Asked when 
publication may be expected of revised 
model building bye-laws, the Minister of 
Local Government and Planning replied: 
I am setting up a committee to advise me 
on this subject, and have invited local 
authority associations and _ professional 
bodies to submit names. (20 March 1951.) 


Building Ratio. Asked how many appli- 
cations have been received from local 
authorities by his Department to alter the 
existing ratio between houses built by the 
council and those built under private 
licence; and on how many occasions he has 
given his approval for this to be done, the 
Minister of Local Government and Plan- 
ning replied: Seventy-five, of which five 
have been approved. 

Asked, further, if he would say on what 
principles he approves or otherwise of 
applications, and whether he was aware 
that the regional officers do not encourage, 
and in fact discourage, local authorities 
from submitting applications of this kind, 
the Minister replied: I am not sure, on the 
last part of the supplementary question, 
whether that is so. I have said several 
times since I have occupied my present 
office that I am quite willing, on case 
shown, to increase the ratio. There is no 
abstract principle in the matter. It is just 
a question of what representations local 
authorities make. (20 March 1951.) 


Houses (Disposal). Asked why it is the 
policy of his Department to offer houses, 
of which it has to dispose, to sell and not to 
let, the Minister of Works replied: All 
property, other than for public service, is 
held by my Ministry for disposal only. 
The Ministry is not a housing authority, 
and when it has houses for disposal it tries 
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to sell them outright to the local authority. 
(20 March 1951.) 


Building Regulations (Contraventions). 
Asked on how many occasions building 
regulations have been contravened in the 
past four years by private individuals, 
local authorities, private companies, 
nationalized boards and Government De- 
partments respectively; and in how many 
cases were prosecutions instituted, the 
Minister of Works replied: In the four 
years 1947-50 my Department and local 
authorities investigated 19,489 cases of 
alleged contravention of Defence Regu- 
lation 56A. Records do not show the type 
of concern involved in the alleged contra- 
ventions where no proceedings were 
instituted, and the information could not 
be obtained without an undue amount of 
research. Proceedings were instituted in 
1,189 cases, involving 1,523 private indi- 
viduals, 507 private companies and two 
boards of nationalized industries. (20 
March 1951.) 


Council Houses. Asked when he proposes 
to publish plans for a three-bedroomed 
house costing less than £1,000, the Minister 
of Local Government and Planning replied: 
As I stated in reply to Questions last 
Tuesday, my advisers and I have been 
studying various plans which have recently 
been prepared and I hope soon to issue a 
circular to local authorities on the designs 
of council houses, seeking to combine 
economy with the maintenance of essential 
standards. (20 March 1951.) 


R.LB.A. FORM OF CONTRACT. Insur- 
ance Clauses. The revised clause 15 (b) (B) 
requires the employer to maintain a proper 
policy of fire insurance on the ‘existing 
structures together with the contents thereof.’ 
In the case of a new building, clause 15 (5) 
(A) does not include the words in italics. 

It may happen that a building owner 
wishes to store personal property in parts 
of a new building which have been com- 
pleted, although the contractor has not 
given up possession. In such a case the 
building owner should be advised to take 
out a fire insurance policy to cover this 
risk, which is not included in the joint fire 
policy under clause 15 (6) (A); and also 
to take out a policy covering burglary. 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND PLANNING. Circular No. 11 dated 
21 March states that functions relating to 
housing have now been transferred from 
the Ministry of Health to the Ministry of 
Local Government and Planning. These 
include the issue of Form M (sheet steel) 
by h ‘g authorities on behalf of the 
Ministi:y of Local Government and Plan- 
ning instead of the Ministry of Health. The 
Departmental symbol will still be H.E.D., 
and the existing procedure for completing 
the form will remain unchanged. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND 
DOCUMENTS UNIT. As from | April 
1951 this unit became part of the Informa- 
tion Services of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and for 


the present its address will be Lacon House, 
Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. The 
unit has a large collection of unpublished 
documents containing information on the 
production and use of substitute materials. 
There is a reading room at Lacon House 
for those who wish to make detailed study 
of drawings and documents. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. Contractors 
Plant. Owing to increases in the wages of 
drivers and operators, amended rates have 
been recommended to replace those in the 
fourth column of Part II of the Third 
Edition of the Schedule of Rates for Hire 
of Plant (P.I. 47/1, M.O.W. 15/51.) 

The new rates became effective so far as 
those in the fourth column of the amended 
schedule are concerned on 12 February, 
and those in the fifth column on 5 March. 
The further increases of threepence each 
per week became effective on 26 March and 
2 April respectively. Copies of the amended 
Schedule can be obtained from The 
Secretary (A.S.72), Ministry of Works, 
Lambeth Bridge House, London, S.E.1. 
(P.I. 47/1, M.O.W. 29/51.) 


LAW CASE. Hunter vy. Agadjanoff (12 
March). King’s Bench Division. In this 
action a builder claimed £150 15s. 9d. for 
repairs to property, one of the defences 
being that the builder had done work in 
excess of that authorized by the Defence 
Regulations without previously obtaining 
a licence, and that therefore the cost was 
irrecoverable. 

The premises consisted of basement, 
ground, first and top floors, and each of 
the floors was let separately. On behalf of 
the builder it was contended that under the 
Control of Building Operations Order 
1950 the ‘free’ allowance of £100 was 
effective for each of the separate entities as 
well as the communal part of the house. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment for the 
builder, said that the evidence was uncon- 
tradicted that whether these premises were 
or were not constructed for separate 
occupation, they were at all material times 
separately occupied by four different 
tenants. Emphasizing the words ‘any 
person may carry out on any single pro- 
perty’ in the Order, and then the definition 
of a property in the proviso to Article 4 
of the Order, which in substance said that 
any portion of a building de facto separ- 
ately occupied should be deemed to be a 
separate property ‘as also shall any part 
of the building which is not separately 
occupied’, his Lordship construed that to 
mean that in the case of these premises 
any person might spend £100 on any or 
all of the four parts separately occupied, 
and also £100 on the balance of the 
building—the parts used for communal 
purposes—making a total of £500. He 
therefore found that the Order exonerated 
the builder from the requirements of Sub- 
Regulation 2 of Defence Regulation 56A 
in relation to the expenditure of the sum 


of £150 15s. 9d., and gave judgment 
accordingly. (THE ESTATES GAZETTE, 17 
March 1951.) 
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A corner of the main entrance lounge on the ground floor. The staircase, of white marble, leads 


to writing and reading r 
by Luciano Minguzzi 


ms on the first mezzanine. The bas-relief on the column in old gold is 


Grand Hotel Duomo, Milan 


Architects: Aldo Avati and Melchiorre Bega 


THE NEW Grand Hotel Duomo at Milan, 
overlooking the cathedral, has been built 
into an existing bomb-damaged building 


which was erected in the second half of 


the 19th century to the designs of Giuseppe 
Mengoni. Town planning restrictions re- 
quired the retention of the existing monu- 
mental arcaded facade, and consequently 
of the original storey heights. The building 
had five storeys above ground, the upper 
storeys being each no less than 19 ft. high. 
The architects were thus presented with 
an awkward problem in obtaining a 
reasonably economic planning of the 
bedroom floors. They have solved it with 
great skill, and in doing so have evolved 
an entirely new form of suite for the first 
class hotel. 

They have provided in each of the 19 ft. 
high bedrooms an internal balcony. On this 
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balcony the beds are placed, leaving the 
floor of the room for sitting-room furniture. 
The balcony is reached by a little staircase 
in the room, and the whole of the two- 
level arrangement makes an unusual and 
charming interior. The front edge of the 
balcony is suspended from the ceiling, and 
the balustrade is open so that the whole 
interior is very well lit by the tall windows 
which, across the Via San Raffaele, face 
the cathedral. 

At the back of the building the storeys are 
of normal height, so that each suite is 
approached from a corridor on both levels. 
The internal bathrooms are placed on the 
upper level, and can thus be reached by 
the hotel staff for cleaning without dis- 
turbance of the occupants of the sitting- 
room during the day. The arrangement is 
shown in the two plans at the top of 








The large window in the reception room on the 
second mezzanine facing the inner courtyard. 
The frames are gilded anodized aluminium, the 
flower boxes in white painted metal and the 
floor of Trapani marble 
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Above left: the lift doorways on the reception 
floor. The wall is faced with gold-tinted glass 
over old prints. The lift doors are gilded 
anodized aluminium. Above right: the recep- 
tion counter. The floor is red granite, the walls 
marble, the column decorated by the painter 
Fornasetti and above the mahogany counter 
(with brass insets) is a glass and gilt panel with 
an old print 


page 238. The other bedrooms at the back 
of the hotel follow present-day practice 
of internal bathrooms and access lobby. 
There are nine storeys of normal height, 
two below ground and a roof garden. 
Altogether there are 160 bedrooms and 
30 suites. 

The hotel is entered from a side street, 
there being a very tall pavement arcade on 
the front facing the cathedral. This 
original high ground floor storey has been 
divided into three levels. On the lowest 
level, facing the arcade, are shops. In the 
hotel itself the main lounge extends up 
through the two lower levels, leaving a first 
mezzanine over the remainder. (See the 
illustration on the opposite page.) On this 
partial mezzanine are writing and reading 
rooms, barber’s shop and beauty parlour. 
The second mezzanine has a reception 
Suite, various sitting rooms, breakfast 
room and administrative offices. The roof 
garden has an area of 1,200 sq. metres, and 
gives wide views of the cathedral, piazza 
and city. 
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The main entrance lounge. The panels on the balustrade are aluminium decorated by the painter 
Fornasetti. The wall below the balcony is faced with strips of mahogany and white painted wood 
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Plan of part of bedroom floor showing balconies 
in the suites. Key: 1, bedroom balconies in the 
suites. 2, private bathrooms in the suites. 
3, secondary bedrooms for hotel floor staff 


Above right: Typical bedroom floor plan. 
Key: 1, ordinary bedrooms for guests. 2, 


Suites, at sitting room level 


Middle right: The second mezzanine plan. 
Key: 1, children’s rooms. 2, office. 3, stair. 4, 
cloaks. 5, breakfast room. 6, reception room. 
7, lavatories. 8, conference room. 9, men’s re- 
tiring room. 10, small private rooms. 11, service 


The basement is mainly occupied by a 
large ‘ salone-taverna-ristorante-dancing °. 
This has a separate entrance from a side 
street but is also accessible from the main 
hotel lounge. 

The hotel is very thoroughly equipped. 
The heating and refrigeration plants pro- 
vide conditioned air for the basement, 
radiant panels in the public rooms, and 
conditioned air in all guest rooms; this last 
can be regulated by room occupants. There 
are three passenger lifts, a baggage lift and 
two goods lifts. The 600 doors in the 
building are of anodized gilded aluminium, 
and the floors are of several varieties of 
marble. 

This well-equipped luxury hotel shows to 
the full Italian skill in handling fine 
materials. This is well shown in coloured 
illustrations in the September 1950 number 
of Domus, the Italian architectural perio- 
dical to whose editor we are indebted for 
the loan of photographs and permission to 
reproduce the plans. Readers who wish to 
study this interesting building more fully 
can do so in the periodical room of the 
R.1.B.A. Library. 


The ground floor plan. Key: 1, service entrance. 
2, entrance to basement restaurant. 3, bar. 
4, stair to basement restaurant. 5, cloaks. 
6, telephones. 7, main lounge. 8, stair to first 
mezzanine. 9, main stair. 10, service stair. 
11, main entrance. 12, baggage. 13, porters’ 
counter. 14, reception counter. 15, telephone 
exchange. 16, shops 
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Each suite has a small staircase leading to the balcony where the beds 
are placed 











The basement floor plan contains a large ‘salone-taverna- 
ristorante-dancing’. Key: 1, service stair. 2, coffee bar service. 


The three photographs on this page are of typical suites in which the 
3, kitchen service. 4, restaurant service. 5, kitchen. 6, cloaks. balcony forms a bedroom over the sitting room below. This arrange- 
7, the restaurant. 8, dance space. 9, small dining rooms. 10, bar. ment arose from the need to retain the existing storey height of 19 ft. 
11, heating, refrigeration and air conditioning 


A door from the balcony leads to the bathroom and an upper corridor 
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An Architectural Review 
By C. R. Knight, M.A., B.Arch.(L’pool) [4] 


Professor of Architecture, Auckland University College 


THERE IS A well-known axiom that ‘The 


architecture of any period is expressive of 
the social customs and religious beliefs of 


that time.’ It follows that any such expres- 
sion of the life of a people is governed or 
disciplined by the building materials avail- 
able and the knowledge of building science 
prevailing at the time. 

The validity of the axiom is beyond 
question: even in periods of military, 
political or religious dictatorship the sub- 
jection of the masses to autocracy is mani- 
fest in the buildings, recording correctly the 
subjection of their freedom of expression. 
Autocracy may express a preference for a 
style or mannerism characteristic of a 
previous age and direct the architectural 
expression accordingly, as for example the 
interest in Imperial Rome shown by 
dictators of recent times, or by the spontan- 
eous rebirth of old principles which oc- 
curred during the Renaissance; but the 
adaptations necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the period leave no doubt as to the 
period or to the authorship. There may be 
and probably is a certain imposed arti- 
ficiality in such cases, causing speculation 
as to the thoughts and ideas of the masses 
had they been able to express themselves 
freely, but this very artificiality is expressive 
of the state of affairs existing at the time. 

It is of some interest to reflect upon the 
architecture of our time in terms of the 
axiom stated. 

The democratic state emphasizes freedom 
of opinion and action as a precious heritage 
won at great cost against those who would 
impose another principle upon it. The archi- 
tectural expression of this freedom is 
variety—a certain disunity but not neces- 
sarily disharmony. If it was carried to an 
ultimate conclusion such variety would 
create chaos, but that would be the natural 
expression of a state without government. 
On the other hand, complete unity or uni- 
formity in architectural expression could 
only be cbtained by an architectural 
dictatorship which is the resultant of an 
autocratic state. Such a condition inevitably 
destroys the spontaneous creativeness of 
the individual artist. 

Theoretically, democratic government is 
not dictatorial at all. It establishes rules of 
conduct in the common interest which are 
acceptable to the majority. These rules or 
laws are therefore subject to endless argu- 
ment, revision and amendment. This appar- 
ent disunity is often mistaken as a sign of 
weakness when in fact it is really one of 
vigour and awareness of the importance of 
maintaining the principles of freedom. It is 
astonishing how united the democratic state 
becomes the moment it is challenged by an 
aggressor. It is well to recognize that the 
individuality of our architectural design is a 
correct and natural one for our way of life. 
Those who would impose a rigid system of 
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order in the interests of architectural unity 
should recognize the limitations of such a 
policy, because ultimately it would lead to 
architectural autocracy. 

A recent town planning report dealing 
with the extension of an existing city 
recommended the adoption of a pre-con- 
ceived architectural exterior to its principal 
thoroughfare in the interest of civic dignity, 
although it was recognized that some of 
these buildings would not be required for 
twenty-five years or more. It is easy to 
understand the town planner’s enthusiasm 
for a ‘set piece’, and follow through his 
reasoning to its final conclusion. Yet surely 
this is a policy of despair which, even if it 
achieved its objective, would create a piece 
of stage scenery out of touch with the life of 
its day. In any case, what right have we to 
dictate the manner of design for buildings 
required twenty-five years hence? 

own planning regulations generally are 
often too restrictive and thus overstep the 
bounds of good government. .They should 
be statements cf principle within which 
freedom of conception is possible. 

It is generally fairly easy to determine the 
rights and wrongs of material questions 
like health and convenience, and to deter- 
mine fairly accurate principles governing 
their application to a set problem, but if 
esthetics are in any sense rigidly controlled 
architectural design ceases to be a spontan- 
eous expression and becomes merely the 
puppet of authority. 

In the individual building or in group 
design a similar conflict between autocracy 
and individualism is apparent. On the one 
hand local authorities or commercial 
interests impose through their architects 
living conditions for the people in the 
abstract, that is to say, standardized dwell- 
ing units designed for unseen family units 
who must fit their form of living to the pre- 
determined pattern. Great human beehives 
are designed on a principle of economic 
mass living in which the individuality of the 
tenant can be expressed only in furniture, 
bric-a-brac or colour schemes which some- 
times produce startling results, perhaps in 
protest against architectural dictatorship. 

On the other hand, the individual tastes 
and manner of living of the client are given 
pre-eminence. It was reported recently that 
a well-known contemporary architect liked 
to spend a week-end with his client’s family 
studying their way of life before attempting 
to create their home. In this case, we would 
expect a maximum expression of in- 
dividualism which is essentially that of a 
democratic people. 

Similarly, large factories or commercial 
enterprises have their buildings designed 
about their individual needs, the architect 
analysing the material processes or func- 
tional need and sequence as the basis of his 
building design. But the smaller factory or 


office or shop fits itself as best it can within 
some existing structure, hoping no doubt to 
be able one day to have a building designed 
about its special needs. 

Much of this is inevitable because it 
expresses correctly the economic forces at 
work within a democracy, but realization 
of the facts helps to clarify our thinking. It 
is possible to conclude that the freedoms 
inherent in the democratic way of life are 
best expressed as designs for individual 
needs disciplined by common laws of 
behaviour. The family unit is the basis of 
our urban life, but it will not flourish nor 
will it submit to an imposed artificial 
dictatorship either political or architec- 
tural. It is better to direct architectural 
thought towards architectural conceptions 
which give the maximum consideration to 
individual needs within a pattern of traffic 
and zonal control, and thus express more 
adequately the fundamental principles of 
democratic life. 

It is possible, of course, to reorganize our 
social organization but under the system of 
free periodic elections no such reorganiza- 
tion can become permanent unless and 
until it is supported universally and con- 
tinuously. The elector is notoriously 
tickle in his judgments and it is easy to 
imagine the despair of a social reformer 
who has achieved a measure of his pro- 
gramme while in power if he finds it is 
rejected and abandoned at a subsequent 
election. That despair leads to a desire for 
autocratic power so that the reform can be 
imposed without hindrance—a fallacy, of 
course, because the right to choose is as 
fundamental to a democratic state as are 
its freedoms. This situation has its counter- 
part in architecture and civic design. The 
architectural reformer, finding his policy 
unacceptable to the masses, talks of lost 
opportunities and the need of control being 
imposed upon the unwilling community. 
It is very proper to agitate for reform. 
Progress is made that way. But its accept- 
ance must be a free choice of the com- 
munity. 

A characteristic feature of the demo- 
cratic age is the importance of commerce. 
The productive power of a country and its 
ability to distribute goods internationally 
and locally provides the key to its monetary 
wealth and consequently to the standard of 
living enjoyed by its people. In periods of 
trade depression, architecture does not 
flourish, not so much because of the need of 
wealth for building but rather to the lack of 
incentive given to new constructions by the 
absence of material prosperity. All coun- 
tries are not equal in productive capacity 
and some are more advantageously placed 
with regard to markets. Hence there is a 
variation in the living standards in the 
countries comprising the democratic world. 
This variation intensifies competition, the 
less fortunate endeavouring by various 
means to secure the markets and hence the 
prosperity enjoyed by the favoured nations. 
These in turn protect themselves by the 
creation of artificial barriers to free trade, 
or by other means. Thus the whole system 
becomes engrossingly complex and im- 
mense in scope. Under these conditions 
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commercial enterprise in some form is the 
major activity of the citizens of a demo- 
cratic State. Further, the commercial 
interests represent the power behind the 
government. Hence a materialistic view- 
point is always in the forefront of national 
olicy. 

. This concentration of effort upon 
material prosperity has lowered esthetic 
standards because, unfortunately, it has 
been assumed that esthetics has little to do 
with material welfare. This is erroneous 
because it can be proved that the esthetic 
side of human nature is not something 
apart, to be taken out and enjoyed at 
moments of leisure, but an essential work- 
ing part of the unity that is man. This truth 
is being recognized slowly by the com- 
mercial world as far as it relates to archi- 
tecture and the environs of the workers, 
although it has been recognized longer as 
an asset in the article produced or sold. 

The conception of an assumed duality of 
man’s nature combined with a concentra- 
tion upon material success weakens the 
impulse to study esthetic values. The train- 
ing for commerce is exacting and thorough, 
while esthetic education is intermittent and 
remote from everyday affairs. When, there- 
fore, successful business men become the 
leaders of local and national government 
their knowledge of the esthetic is deficient 
when compared with their understanding of 
material issues. 

This state of affairs is in contrast to other 
periods, notably the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, when the ruling class was given an 
exacting balanced education in preparation 
for control of local and national destinies. 
Consequently, in those days architecture 
was generally more gracious and refined, 
and perhaps less functional. 

It might be asserted that as the architect 
today is fully competent in the esthetic 
field, that should ensure adequate con- 
sideration of the matter. It is right, of 
course, for the architect to be the authority 
in his own field, but when the gap is very 
wide between client and specialist it be- 
comes difficult if not impossible to reconcile 
their points of view, leading to frustration 
and in some cases despair. It means that the 
specialist is often passed by in favour of the 
alleged ‘practical man’. The educator is 
similarly frustrated when those unable to 
reach the standard of his lowest grade find 
it easy to sell their designs in the com- 
mercial world. 

The professional reaction is a demand 
for registration or certification of skill 
before practice is permitted, whereas no 
such rule or regulation was necessary when 
the education of the ruling class was 
balanced properly between material and 
esthetic values. The fact that the power of 
certification is granted may be an indication 
that the importance of esthetic understand- 
ing is becoming recognized, or is it merely a 
recognition of skill in the practical matters 
of building, organization and construction? 
Perhaps the case is stated too simply, 
because wider issues are involved, par- 
ticularly the complexity of the modern 
world and the immense field of study in 
every specialized activity making it more 
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and more necessary to have certified 
specialists for a community unable to 
distinguish good from bad. The require- 
ments of general education still remain the 
fundamental issue, and this on analysis 
shows the need of a better balance between 
material and esthetic values, and in par- 
ticular an awareness of their unity or one- 
ness in human affairs. 

It is not implied that art generally is in- 
active; on the contrary, there is great vitality 
and enthusiasm in contemporary art. It is 
the isolation of art from the everyday world 
of living which is the matter of concern, and 
this, it is felt, is due to a lack of under- 
standing of its importance in the full enjoy- 
ment of life in the democratic world of 
today. 

The fabric of the democratic world is 
built upon the findings of pure and applied 
science. These have revolutionized methods 
of production, utilization, and transporta- 
tion, and made it possible to build larger 
and larger urban communities. As a result, 
fresh problems of congestion and amenity 
beset us, calling urgently for solution. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that the 
average city of today is similar to a 
factory trying to meet an enormously 
increased demand with out-dated machin- 
ery. Yet, unlike the factory, the city can not 
afford to scrap its existing works and build 
afresh. 

In the architectural field the multiplicity 
and complexity of problems no longer 
permits leisurely contemplation. It has 
become a matter of intense organization of 
many requirements and skills with ‘speed’ 
an urgent necessity. At the same time 
science presents the building industry with 
many new materials, new methods of con- 
struction, a variety of improved systems of 
heating, lighting, acoustics, and mechanical 
equipment of many kinds, together with a 
host of labour-saving conveniences which 
together revolutionize the architect’s func- 
tion. Further, the concept of architecture is 
governed or at least disciplined by ‘cost’, 
which in a commercially-minded world 
often becomes the determining factor in the 
approval of designs. Under these circum- 
stances the architect adopts new values. 
He becomes skilled in co-ordination, 
organization and direction. He tends to 
concentrate upon material matters, bringing 
him in line with the prevailing outlook of 
the commercial world. Aésthetic considera- 
tions, previously paramount, while not 
ignored, become blurred in the engrossing 
and pressing problems with which he is 
faced. 

This situation has brought under scrutiny 
the very content of architecture and the 
functions of the architect. It is not strange 
that previously accepted principles of com- 
position have been the subject of enquiry 
which, while not proving their invalidity, 
has demonstrated their inappropriateness 
to the modern problem. Some architects 
adopted frankly a purely material or func- 
tional approach to design, thus emphasizing 
the materialistic content of contemporary 
life, but it could not satisfy because it in- 
tensified the expression of incompleteness 
in a world where esthetics is left to chance. 


At the moment the approach appears to 
emphasize and develop an esthetic based 
upon ‘use’ rather than ‘traditional’ or ‘con- 
ventional’ values. This attitude gives 
greater promise of success because it comes 
closer to the essential qualities of the world 
in which we live. 

Thus the architecture of today expresses 
our life. It shows clearly the underlying 
pattern, records its strength and weakness, 
and emphasizes the problems which trouble 
it: the insistence on freedom and the con- 
stant battle with autocracy; the concentra- 
tion upon material matters and neglect of 
the spiritual, with perhaps a faint but clear 
recognition of its unbalanced state. These 
may be seen in the disorganized urban 
pattern, the attempts at correction by per- 
suasion and by dictatorial rules and regula- 
tions, the lack of unity in architectural 
design, its materialistic flavour and the 
individual masterpieces which now and 
then enlighten the world. 

Architectural concentration is upon the 
adequate use of new materials, methods of 
construction and new appliances, and the 
search for an adequate idiom of expression. 
The latter is not a problem of style, for 
eclecticism has little place in such a world. 
It is a search for architectural truth, a task 
worthy of the most discriminating research 
worker. It is obvious that a unified archi- 
tectural expression is impossible while the 
world itself is disunited. It is also obvious 
that a proper balance of human values 
can not be expressed universally until it 
prevails in human understanding. There is 
no doubt about the achievement of greater 
skill in the utilization of material conveni- 
ences, because the world demands and can 
evaluate these things, but progress in the 
development of the esthetic will be slower 
because its significance is not fully under- 
stood and its evaluation uncertain. A world 
which shows intense interest in the 
mechanical workings of a butterfly’s body 
to the exclusion of an understanding of its 
form and colour shows a lack of balance in 
the study of life which it would do well to 
correct. 
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Review of Construction 


and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. 


branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Officer-in-charge,The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory,Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 


Telephone: Busby 1171. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Abbey 3333. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 8641-46. 
The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Tuning the Royal Festival Hall. A repre- 
sentative of the JOURNAL had the good for- 
tune to attend a concert at the Royal 
Festival Hall in the second series of tuning 
experiments. The London Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Basil Cameron, played 
a selection of pieces ranging from Beet- 
hoven to Britten, Mr. Ernest Lush played 
Chopin and Viennese waltzes, and B.R.S. 
contributed salvoes from two pistols, one 
small, one large. There was a full audience 
—assembled to provide an ‘audience factor’ 
—which obligingly obeyed the instructions 
of a humorist at the microphone. Many 
architects were in the audience. 

This must be the first time in the history 
of acoustics that a building has been de- 
liberately tuned by the adjustment of ab- 
sorbent and reflective surfaces. The first 
series of tests had shown that the hall had 
very good acoustic properties but was 
rather over-absorbent. In this, the second 
series of tests, some areas of absorbent 
material had been removed, mainly from 
the back walls of the tiers of boxes. 

Not being an ‘acoustician’—to use a 
new term that seems to have crept into use 
recently—the representative of the JOURNAL 
can express no opinion about the acoustic 
qualities of the hall beyond saying that he 
was entranced by the crisp clarity and full 
tone of the orchestral playing. There seems 
no doubt that generally the hall is a first 
class musical instrument; whether it is so 
in all parts of the seating is a matter for the 
acousticians to decide and, if it is not, to 
make adjustments accordingly. One 
gathered that B.R.S. had recording instru- 
ments hidden about the building, but 
acoustics being still an art, after all the 
science has been applied, it was gratifying 
to observe the presence of many experts. 
Among these were Mr. Robert H. Matthew 
[A], Architect to the London County 
Council and the Deputy Architect, Dr. 
Leslie Martin [F], Mr. Hope Bagenal [F], 
the acoustic consultant and Mr. William 
Allen [A] who was accompanied by several 
of his colleagues from B.R.S. 

The noise exclusion part of the acoustic 
problem has been most successfully solved. 
In pianissimo passages or when the 
audience were asked to remain silent there 
was not even a hint of the electric railway 
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which passes close to the building; indeed, 
when coming out of the hall proper through 
the double doors into the foyers and 
passages, One notices as a new sound the 
distant hum of London. Readers will 
recollect that the main element in this is a 
double skin construction. The special con- 
struction and the general acoustic scheme 
were described in the JOURNAL of August 
1949. 


Plumbing and Drainage. The Minister of 
Works set up an ad hoc committee to study 
American methods of plumbing and drain- 
age, in the light of observations made on 
the subject in the report of the Anglo- 
American Productivity Team. The Royal 
Institute was represented on the committee 
by Mr. Michael Waterhouse [F], Past- 
President. 

The Report of the ad hoc committee has 
now been published, and succinctly ex- 
presses ideas that have been in the minds of 
architects in this country, as well as other 
subjects that deserve close attention. The 
summary of conclusions reached by the 
ad hoc committee epitomizes the body of 
the report so well that it may be quoted in 
full, as follows:— 

(a) Detailed schemes for plumbing and 
drainage should be prepared as part of the 
main design of any building before tenders 
are invited and the work should always be 
entrusted to qualified designers with special- 
ized knowledge. 

(b) Local Authorities and Water Under- 
takings should regularly review their re- 
quirements with a view to ensuring that in 
no case is a sound modern development in 
plumbing and drainage unnecessarily pre- 
vented from being brought into use. 

(c) Examination and approval of plumbing 
and drainage schemes and inspection of the 
work should be undertaken only by officers 
with specialized knowledge, and provision 
should be made for inspection while instal- 
lation is actually in progress. The Com- 
mittee recommends that the Royal Sanitary 
Institute and the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers should consider making appro- 
priate provision in the syllabus and/or the 
conditions of their existing examinations, or 
establishing a new examination in consulta- 
tion with the plumbing trade to ensure that 
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successful candidates possess  specic jist 
qualifications covering the whole range of 
work in this field. 

(d) Forwatersupply, advantages are offe’ed 
by the system in which cold water stor. ge 
cisterns are provided only to supply ‘iot 
water tanks and all other outlets are con- 
nected to the mains; the possibility of us ng 
this system should be carefully conside:ed 
whenever new water schemes are being in- 
stalled or old schemes substantially 2x- 
tended. 

(e) In designing plumbing lay-outs ‘or 
water supply in buildings more attention 
should be paid to close grouping of appli- 
ances, simple joints, adequate space for 
pipework and components and easy access 
for maintenance. 

(f) The one-pipe system of soil and waste 
disposal should be more widely adopted 
and its application to small houses further 
studied and developed; and the Committe 
consider it would be an advantage if the 
British Standards Institution specified a 
wider range of British Standard Specifica- 
tions for suitable multi-branch fittings. 

(g) There is considerable scope for effecting 
economies in underground drainage by 
using only the most suitable pipe sizes, re- 
ducing the number of manholes to a mini- 
mum, eliminating intercepting traps from 
connection to new sewerage systems and 
avoiding excessive use of concrete under 
and around pipes. 

(h) Prefabrication of parts of plumbing 
systems in well-equipped site workshops 
should be adopted whenever the scheme in- 
volves a sufficient number of repetition 
jobs. 

(i) There is urgent need of publicity for 
up-to-date developments with detailed ex- 
amples of their practical application; the 
knowledge is available but its distribution 
is insufficiently wide. The Committee there- 
fore welcomes the decision of the Building 
Research Station of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to under- 
take the preparation of a new document 
dealing with modern developments in 
plumbing and drainage in considerable 
detail. 


Valley Tiles. Restrictions in modern build- 
ing design are brought to mind by a glance 
through the old text books, where illustra- 
tions show materials used with a freedom, 
expansive and unfettered, that is typical of 
the ‘good old’ building days. A case in 
point is the valley in a slated or tiled roof, 
for which the old text books give lead some 
2 ft. wide, dressed over tilting (fillets. 
Present restrictions would make an archi- 
tect think twice about using so much lead, 
in low-cost housing at any rate, even if he 
felt he could afford the expense of a roof so 
designed that a valley was necessary. 

The difficulty has been overcome by the 
Marley Tile Company, Ltd., who a year 
or two ago brought out a concrete trough 
valley tile which does away with the need 
for lead and can be used with either tiling 
or slating. The tile is in the shape of a 
trough with the sides sloping up from the 
centre to the edges, where a raised rib acts 
in the same way as a welt or tilting fillet in a 
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The Asro Compensator Latch. A. Normal 
position. B. Door shrunk. C. Door dropped. 
D. Door warped. 





metal valley, and contains any water that 
may percolate through the bedding by 
capillary action. There is, of course, the 
problem of arranging for the edges of the 
adjoining tiles or slates to be at least level 
with the top of the ribs on the valley tile, 
but Messrs. Marley realize that in these 
days of timber shortage roofs are not likely 
to be counter-battened, which would get 
over the trouble nicely, and they suggest 
compromise solutions which spread the 
rising in the level of the tiling over a fairly 
wide area. 

A point about the Marley valley tile is 
that as it is made of concrete there is no 
fear of damaging action by the cement 
used in the bedding material, as there 
would be if the cement came in contact 
with lead. 

Laced or swept valleys can look very 
charming, but they are not the least ex- 
pensive forms of covering a roof inter- 
section, and it is useful to know of some- 
thing that does the job comparatively 
cheaply. 

The address of the Marley Tile Company 
: London Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, 

ent. 


Asro Compensator Latch. For several years 
past, exhibitions of building materials have 
displayed some new lock, either burglar- 
resisting, openable with one hand, requiring 
only one key to open all the locks in the 
building, or having some other advantages, 
but not much has been done to get rid of 
that most annoying noise—door rattle. 
Attempts have certainly been made, but 
as they have had little publicity it is to be 
assumed that the problem has not been 
solved satisfactorily. It may well be that 
when first hung a door behaves itself and 
Obeys the injunction to be seen and not 
heard, but later on the door may shrink, 
twist or drop; it has to be pushed hard to 
make the bolt shoot, or else the house- 
holder has to file the receiver-plate, and a 
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loose fit leads to rattle. The same tendency 
is present in latches, as distinct from locks ; 
our old friend the Bales latch works well 
when all is well, but unless its bullet head 
hits the receiver fairly and squarely it does 
not function as it should; in any case, it 
makes a loud clicking noise. 

There has recently come on the market a 
latch which, the makers claim, is rattle- 
proof as the result of forming the metal 
latch-plate with a recess of a special shape, 
somewhat like a V. When the door fits 
well the latch does not protrude to its full 
extent and presses against the side of the 
latch-plate recess in such a way that the 
door is forced against the stop; if the door 
shrinks, the action is the same because the 
springs of the latch push it farther out; if 
the door twists, the latch still presses 
against the inclined side of the latch recess, 
but at a different angle; if the door drops, 
the action is not affected, as the height of the 
receiver-recess is much more than the 
height of the latch and so can deal with any 
up or down movement. These varieties of 
nosition are indicated in the accompanying 
diagrams, which show that the door is 
always being forced against the stop, and 
the adjustment of the latch to altering 
conditions is automatic. The body of the 
latch is accommodated by a hole in the 
door 2 in. long and { in. diameter. 

The JOURNAL has experimented with the 
latch, and so far it has borne out the claims 
made for it, and it is not surprising to read 
that some corporations are using it in their 
building programmes. The latch is called 
the Asro ‘Compensator’ pull-push latch, 
and is marketed by Messrs. Ash and 
Rogers, of Bentley Lane, Walsall. 


Termites. Inhabitants of Great Britain are 
inclined to read about the destructive 
habits of termites with the detachment 
given to calamities that are not likely to 
affect the reader, but such complacency 
may be a little shaken by learning that 
‘even Great Britain is within the climatic 
distribution limits of some species’. Com- 
placency returns, however, on reading that 
‘it is not to be inferred that they are likely 
to become established in this country. 
There have been occasional accidental in- 
troductions but these have died out.’ 

These quotations are taken from the 
Forest Products Research Bulletin No. 24, 
The protection of buildings and timber against 
termites, which should be read by every 
architect who has to do with building in the 
tropics and sub-tropics. The bulletin says 
that termites, popularly but erroneously 
known as ‘white ants’, are social insects, 
and although the author had a different 
reason for using that adjective, it appears 
that they are indeed social in the sense that 
they are liable to drop in on you un- 
invited and almost literally eat you out of 
house and home. There are two groups of 
termites, the earth-dwellers, which main- 
tain direct contact with the ground, and the 
wood-dwellers, which live completely iso- 
lated from the ground, and as the two 
groups enter buildings in different ways 
their habits must be fully understood before 
constructional or remedial work is put in 
hand. 


Termites live principally on cellulose. 
which they get from wood or from articles 
containing cellulose. When searching for 
their food the subterranean kind of earth- 
dwellers build earthen tunnels to keep 
them in contact with their nest, and they 
will build these tunnels over unpalatable 
material in order to gain access to floor 
structures that are near the ground, but 
they can not easily get round knife-edge 
corners. The wood-dwellers, who live on 
dry wood will, when swarming, fly straight 
into a building and work their way through 
joints and cracks in skirtings, panelling, 
frames and rafters, and therefore physical 
barriers below the building are of no use 
against them. 

Precautions against the attack of the 
earth-dwellers include projecting metal or 
concrete sharp-edged barriers round 
plinths, walls or piers, but this is not 
sufficient protection against the kind of 
termites that build mounds, which they 
may do under a building and so reach 
timber in suspended floors. Therefore 
means should be provided for frequent in- 
spection of such danger spots. 

The dry-wood termites can not be pre- 
vented from entry by any particular 
methods of construction, since they can fly 
when swarming, and the best course is to 
use only resistant or treated wood. An ob- 
vious precaution, of course, is to put 
screens of mosquito netting over windows 
and ventilators. 

The bulletin gives illustrations of con- 
structional features that should be used, 
while photographs show examples of in- 
ferior workmanship in brickwork and con- 
crete that may make it easy for the termites 
to get at the wood they need for food. The 
chapter on the life history and habits of 
termites makes interesting reading, whether 
or not the reader lives in regions where 
attack is likely. The bulletin is published 
by H.M. Stationery Office, price Is. 9d. 
net, and the code number is 47-68-24. 


British Standards recently published. 
B.S. 1706 : 1951. Electro-plated coatings of 
cadmium and zinc on iron and steel. This 
British Standard covers electro-plated coat- 
ings of cadmium and zinc for protective 
purposes on fabricated articles of iron and 
steel, but itdoes not cover coatings on sheet, 
strip or wire. Price 2s. 6d. net, post free. 
B.S. 743 : 1951. Materials for damp-proof 
courses. Materials dealt with are lead, 
copper, bitumen, mastic asphalt, slates, 
bricks, and cement and sand for mortar. 
Appendices give methods for determining 
the water absorption of slates and bricks, 
and notes on the selection and laying of 
damp-proof courses. There are also notes 
on individual types of courses. The Fore- 
word states that the importance of correct 
laying is emphasized since the efficiency of 
the d.p.c. depends as much on the method 
of use and workmanship employed as on 
the intrinsic quality of the materials. In 
particular, the composition of the mortar, 
and the workmanship used for bedding 
bricks and slates, are of great importance 
when laying a d.p.c. near ground level. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
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Book Reviews 


Town and Country Planning Textbook. 
Edited by the Association for Planning and 
Regional Reconstruction. [Arts. by Mark 
Abrams and others.] 8) in. xx-;613 pp. 
incl. pls. text illus. Architl. Press. 1950. 
£2 28. 

According to the dictionary a text-book 
may be either a standard work for the 
study of a subject, or a manual of instruc- 
tion. There is a judicious distinction be- 
tween the two definitions, and _ the 
A.P.R.R.’s Textbook seems to qualify 
under the first rather better than under the 
second. 


It is a long book—of 6 sections, 29 
chapters and over 600 pages—and covers 
at least a very large portion of a subject 
to which almost anything that happens on 
land can be claimed to be relevant. 

Broadly speaking, the book falls into 
three main divisions. It contains first of all 
a series of essays by experts, who between 
them describe the general setting in which 
planning operates in this country: the 
setting of climate, resources, regions, social 
life, local government and legislation, in- 
cluding planning and legislative history. 
Secondly, it describes the circumstances 
and principles which govern the provision 
of the main facilities and services, such as 
roads and railways and public utilities. 
Thirdly, it lists the various pessible 
planning surveys, suggests how some of 
them should be carried out, and considers 
the preparation of planning maps and 
development programmes and the use of 
air photographs. 

These things, to which should be added 
a good bibliography, make it certain that 
the Textbook will be a most valuable 
reference book. Brought together in one 
book, they are so useful that it seems 
ungrateful to have hoped for more and to 
be disappointed. Yet one is disappointed: 
for at least two reasons. 

The editors of a text-book covering so 
huge a field should, one feels, have taken 
pains to exclude everything which was not 
closely relevant to ‘the main principles of 
practice and theory’ mentioned in the 
Preface. This has hardly been done. For 
example, the historical review is rather a 
potted history of civilization than a plan- 
ning history; the description of the sales 
methods of undertakers would hardly be 
out of place in Evelyn Waugh’s satire 
The Loved One; and the details of how to 
Set out railways seem more than is needed 
in a book of this kind. In fact, some firm 
cutting would have been an improvement. 

In the second place—and this in the 
reviewer’s opinion is the main fault—no 
guidance is given on selection: on the 
things that are likely to matter most. 

The facts which should be foremost 
in the planner’s mind when starting to 
prepare a plan are that there will be firm 
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limits to the resources available for survey, 
analysis and plan-making; and equally rigid 
limits to the amount of information which 
can be properly used by the Planning 
Authority both in decisions about the 
Development Plan and afterwards. Of 50 
possible surveys, four or six are likely to be 
essential in all towns, and another two or 
three very valuable in the special circum- 
stances of a particular town. To do more 
may exercise the planners, but do nothing 
to improve the plan. It is usually not 
difficult to see the things that matter most: 
the difficulty lies in seeing that they are 
provided for in the plan and carried out. 

A student reading the Textbook might be 
pardoned for thinking that all the studies 
listed in Chapter VII (or at least 22 of them) 
are essential and that none is more 
essential than the others. One would have 
liked to read a short and prominent 
declaration that surveys should be to the 
planner what food is to the athlete. He 
should have just enough and of the right 
kind to keep him at the top of his form. 
Too much or too elaborate a fare will 
cloud him mentally and hamper him 
physically. He may even end, as athletes 
have been known to end, in being far more 
interested in food than in athletics. 

H. MYLES WRIGHT [4] 


Richard Neutra. Buildings and projects, 
&c., by W. Boesiger. 9} in. 11} in. 
239 pp. incl. pls. text illus. Ziirich: 
Girsberger. 1951. £3 3s. 

On first glancing through this book, the 
reader might be forgiven if he regarded it 
as another example of modern exhibi- 
tionism and put it down with a gesture of 
despair. Here is Neutra photographed 
talking to students in all parts of the world 
from Tokio to Venice, and here is photo- 
graphy of his work so seductive in itself 
that it could hold its own as a book of 
photographs. Penetrating beneath these 
shock tactics, the reader would then dis- 
cover an immensely wide range of work 
that appeared at first sight to contain every 
modern cliché. It would, however, be wise 
to remove these coverings, and, like 
Tolstoy with his outer wrappings or Eric 
Newton with the outer skin of his onion, 
reveal to himself the true work of one of 
the great artists of the present day. 

It is of absorbing interest to try and 
understand what it is that lifts such a man 
out of the common run of architects, so 
that he bestrides the world like a colossus. 
Certainly there are a number of breath- 
taking views of architecture and landscape, 
but individually most of the work illus- 
trated is not outstandingly better or more 
original than would be expected from any 
good office interested in modern design; 
some of it seems even dull and the kind of 
work shown every day in the journals. It 
seems to the reviewer that the secret of 
Neutra’s spell lies in the fact that we, the 
other architects, know that he has resolved 
in his own mind and to his own satisfaction 
those deep philosophical problems with 
which we are always wrestling (or, if we 
are not, with which we ought to be). He 





may be immature but, as in the wo: of 
Leonardo da Vinci, it is what his wori. im- 
plies rather than what it is that makes it 
significant. He tells us, in fact, tha: no 
matter how efficient may be the scientist 
(and he as a scientist is efficient indee.!), it 
is the artist standing apart and as it ‘ere 
on another plane that truly resolves the 
apparently conflicting objectives of nature 
and of the mind of man. Some of us r ight 
even feel that the mind, having create the 
machine, places less value than before on 
the human body as a means of expressing 
its will, and no longer desires its works to 
be based on human proportions. This 
tremendous thought would be unbearable 
were it not for the Neutras of this world, 
who open the door just a crack on an alto- 
gether new scene. G. A. JELLICOE [F 


Die Plastizititstheorie im Stahlbetonbau 
[theory of plasticity in reinforced concrete], 
&c., by Franz Gebauer. 9} in. viii +- 184 pp. 
text illus. Vienna: Fromme. 1949. £1 4s. 6d. 
This book deals with one problem only, 
namely the manner in which a reinforced 
concrete cross section behaves under stress. 
It is generally acknowledged today that the 
linear stress distribution assumed in our 
calculations is incorrect, and also that the 
relationship in stress between the steel and 
the concrete (the factor ‘m’) is a very 
doubtful basis for calculation, as it varies, 
not only with different qualities of con- 
crete, but with the duration of the load. 

This book sets out to explain these facts, 
and endeavours to provide a different set of 
formule and tables to supersede those in 
common use. There is no doubt that, par- 
ticularly for pure bending, the formule 
given here are nearer the actual facts than 
those used generally; the steel stress is 
larger and the concrete stress is smaller 
than the ones given by the traditional 
formule, and this is very much in accord- 
ance with tests. 

It would certainly be possible to find more 
simple formule than those given in this 
book and, in spite of its mention of the 
fact, no real answer is given to the question 
of variation in stress, particularly in 
columns, owing to the duration of loading. 
In some instances the book is rather 
theoretical and it is perhaps of more value 
to the scientist than to the practical 
engineer. F. J. SAMUELY 


Building Construction and Drawing. Part I. 
Elementary Course, by George A. Mitchell 
and A. M. Mitchell. 20th ed. by W. Hanne- 
ford-Smith. 7$ ins. 648 pp. incl. pls 
folding pl. Batsford. 1950. 10s. 6d. 

The twentieth edition of this familiar text- 
book has a brisker appearance than its for- 
bears. The text has been extensively over- 
hauled to bring it into line with present 
codes of practice, and all the vast number 
of illustrations have been redrawn (and 
many new ones added) in a more fashion- 
able style of draughtsmanship. At the 
slightly higher price of half a guinea, 
Mitchell, Part I, still represents good value 
for money and as a source of information 
to students has few serious rivals. —_J.C.P. 
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Reg-neration. Der Stadte. Des Villes. Of 
Towns, by Adolf Abel. 93 ins. 95 pp. text 
illus. Erlenbach (Zurich): Verlag fiir Archi- 
tektur. 1950. £1 8s. 6d. 


This is a book of essays on town planning. 
The author, a Professor of Town Planning 
at the University in Munich, lays his main 
emphasis on the idea of segregating pedes- 
trian from vehicular traffic in order that 
both may develop to the full. To strengthen 
his argument he refers to the two traffic 
systems in Venice and to a number of 
lesser examples, where green islands for 
pedestrians have been isolated from the 
traffic stream. Le Corbusier’s ville verte and 
the English precinct system may be quoted 
as further efforts in the same direction. 

From such general premises the author 
develops a scheme for an ideal town based 
on two superimposed systems—for pedes- 
trians and for vehicular traffic. A whole 
series of piazzas, squares, courts and open 
spaces, adorned with obelisks and arches, 
has been suggested to produce the desired 
sense of space. 

The idea is applied, too, to three actual 
areas in Munich and Wiesbaden. The design 
for the centre of Munich proposes a system 
of five-foot walks radiating from the town 
centre towards the most important parts of 
the city. The second scheme aims to trans- 
form the former garden of the Royal 
Residence into a cultural centre devoted to 
intellectual and artistic life. The last scheme 
deals with the reconstruction of the de- 
stroyed spas of Wiesbaden, suggesting a 
promenade one storey above the streets, 
which would cross the dip where the springs 
and hotels are situated. 

We owe a debt to the English translator, 
who has improved immeasurably on the 
vile German of the original. 

ARTHUR KORN [F] 


Of the Christian Altar and the Buildings 
which contain it, by [Sir] J. Ninian Comper. 
83 in. 71 pp. front. S.P.C.K. 1950. 5s. 


Church Design, by Alan G. Fudge. 8% in. 
50 pp. incl. pl. text illus. Epworth Press. 
1950. 4s. 

These two essays approach the same sub- 
ject from widely-differing standpoints, but 
each makes a useful contribution to the 
growing literature on church design and 
liturgical arrangement; neither is an 
authoritative pronouncement of the com- 
munion to which its author belongs (Angli- 
can and Methodist). 

The work by Sir Ninian Comper, em- 
bodying much that appeared in his paper to 
the Ecclesiological Society in 1932 (Trans- 
actions, St. Paul’s E.S., vol. x, pt. 2, pubd. 
1933), approaches the subject, as might be 
expected, from the Catholic and sacra- 
mental viewpoint. After a discourse on 
beauty in worship and its relation to costli- 
ness, he traces the history of various set- 
tings and features from primitive times to 
the present; these are often of practical 
value to the architect, e.g., the chapters on 
the Plan of a church in relation to the altar 
and the Approach to a church. Then follow 
sections on various details: cancelli 
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(screens), the ciborium (i.e., baldachino or 
canopy), veils and frontals, reservation, 
lights, flowers, imagery and bells; he con- 
cludes with a survey of changes in altar 
design and an emphasis on primitive 
practice. The implied practical advice has, 
admittedly, to be disentangled from the de- 
tailed historical information. 

The rather slighter essay by Mr. Fudge 
[A] is much more concerned with the 
equally necessary material conditions of 
worship. It also unexpectedly deals, like the 
Baptist Union’s The Building of Baptist 
Churches and Sunday Schools, with adjoin- 
ing buildings for the Sunday instruction and 
weekday cultural activity which are in- 
creasingly part of the churches’ work; thus 
there are chapters on Sunday schools and 
classes and ‘recreation’ of various kinds. 


For church design pure and simple the 
most important chapter is 2, Planning for 
Worship, with special regard to usual Free 
Church practice (he calls it by the old and 
negative name ‘Nonconformist’); there are 
‘brass-tack’ paragraphs on Floor Area, 
Passageways, Seating, Vestries, Altar and 
communion rail, Pulpit, and Narthex. Wider 
problems are briefly faced under Planning 
against noise and Planning for good 
acoustics, with a diagram. There are line- 
drawings, including chancel and platform 
plans and a class-rooms-and-corridor plan. 

It will be seen that the two booklets under 
review, though superficially dissimilar, are 
really mutually complementary, and each 
is written, one ostensibly and the other by 
implication, from a sincere devotional 
motive. H. V. M. R. 





Reserve of Officers 


Architects who were officers in the 
British or Indian Armies may wish to know 
what means there are for making themselves 
available for war service and for keeping 
in touch with modern developments. 

The following is a brief summary of 
possible opportunities of service, but those 
wishing to have full details should apply to 
Colonel I. G. Loch, O.B.E., The War 
Office, A.G.7, Stanmore, Middlesex. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY RESERVE OF 
OFFICERS, for those unable to join the 
Territorial Army. The only training com- 
mitment is 15 days’ continuous training 
each year. A candidate must be over 183 
years of age and, normally, under 40; must 
have served (a) as an officer on full pay in 
the British or Indian Armies, or the Armed 
Forces of a Commonwealth country or 
Colony; (6) in the ranks of the S.R. or 
T.A.; be recommended by the C.O. of his 
S.R. or T.A. unit, and, if under 26 years 
old, have completed 15 days’ training at an 
Officer Cadet School ; or (c) be specially 
invited by the War Office to apply for a 
commission, because of special qualifica- 
tions. 

Rank on appointment will normally be 
Second Lieutenant, but Lieutenant in the 
R.A.M.C. and R.A.D.C. 

The S.R. is divided into two categories, 
S.R. I and S.R. II, according to the degree 
of liability for service. 

All officers are liable (a) to be called out 
for service in the United Kingdom in 
defence of the United Kingdom, and to 
serve in any unit of the Land Forces any- 
where in the United Kingdom ; (5) to be 
called out on service in any unit or part of 
the Land Forces in any part of the world, 
when the Army Reserve or any part of it is 
called out by proclamation. 

The age limits for removal from the S.R. 
are roughly 45 to 50 for Majors and under, 
and 48 to 55 for Lieutenant-Colonels. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. Officers retired 
or released from the British or Indian 


Armies are invited to join the Territorial 
Army. 


The T.A. Reserve of Officers is the 
special reserve for the T.A., restricted to 
those who have held T.A. commissions. 


REGULAR ARMY RESERVE. OF 
OFFICERS (R.A.R.O.) and ARMY 
OFFICERS EMERGENCY RESERVE 
(A.O.E.R.). These two Reserves are open 
to recruitment from (a) ex-officers of the 
pre-war Regular Army who resigned with 
less than 10 year’s service ; (b) released 
emergency commissioned officers ; (c) ex- 
officers who have relinquished short service 
commissions since the end of hostilities ; 
(d) retired and released officers formerly of 
the Indian Army. 


The R.A.R.O. is designed to bring the 
active army up to strength, to raise units 
from lower to higher establishments, and 
to provide a reserve of officers for rein- 
forcement purposes. Members are liable 
to be called to army service by proclama- 
tion at a time of actual or imminent 
national emergency. 


Those eligible with the necessary quali- 
fications for R.E. are officers who have 
not passed the following ages for their 
substantive rank on release. These ages 
are subject to slight alteration for other 
arms of the service : 


2/Lt. ss: op yrs. 
Ss es is .. 30 yrs. 
Capt. 45 yrs. 
Maj. 45 yrs. 
Lt.-Col. os, SOLVES: 
Q.M. 7” <« JU YES; 


The A.O.E.R. is a register of those who 
volunteer to serve as officers in any future 
war, not being more than 55 years old. 


The Registered Reservist Scheme pro- 
vides a means whereby the released officer 
can affiliate himself to a local T.A. unit 
of Anti-Aircraft Command for immediate 
service with that unit, in the event of 
emergency. 
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Review of Films—23 


The country of origin and date of release 
are given first. The film is in monochrome 
unless otherwise stated. The sizes (35 mm. 
and 16 mm.) are given. Sound films are 
marked ‘sd’, and silent ‘st’. The running time 
is given in minutes. 

(F) indicates free distribution. 

(A) indicates that a hiring fee is payable. 


Foamz! Slag Concrete 

Britain 1949 (F) 

Summary. The d-velopment of a useful 
building material from a waste product. 
Composition and properties of foamed 
slag; its commercial manufactur: to a 
specified standard; laboratory tests; two 
methods of ‘foaming’ slag; waterproof, 
load bearing and fire resistance tests; the 
use of different sized blocks of foamed slag 
concrete and their effect on building 
operations, examples of housing built using 
this material. Recapitulation. 

Appraisal. An vp-to-date technical film of 
high quality. The photography is good 


but the music at the beginning and end 
of the film is irrit:ting and could well be 
omitted in a film of this kind. It would 
have made for clarity if the different pro- 
cesses of manufacture could have been 
sub-divided under headings: at certain 
points methods of using the material are 
interposed between shots of the manu- 
facturing processes; no mention is made of 
damp-proof courses; some comparative 
building costs would have been h.Ipful. 
The laboratory shots add little to the 
technical value of the film. 

16 sd. 33 minutes. The Director, Building 
Research Station, Garston, Watford, Herts. 


The Reema System of Building 


Britain 1950 (F) 

Summary. A description of the Reema 
system of building. The employment of 
large precast units for maximum economy 
of labour; the advantages of flexibility of 
design, great strength and the independence 
of weather conditions; the factory pro- 
duction of component parts and _ their 
assembly on the site; different types of 
roofing and external finish to give variety; 


comparison between the time taken to 
erect a Reema house and a traditiorally 
built house of the same size. 

Appraisal. A straightforward and rezson- 
ably competent film giving a general idea 
of this system of building. Although fac tory 
and site construction are well shown, the 
principles underlying the actual method of 
construction are not very clearly ststed. 
It would have added to the film’s value 
for technical audiences if, in addition to 
emphasizing the great strength of the 
structure and the sound insulation of party 
walls, other functional requirements such 
as durability,thermal properties and damp 
exclusion had been mentioned. A com- 
parison of costs with traditional forms of 
house building would also have been of 
value. The lighting of the factory shots was 
poor, and in the copy seen the chart of 
comparative times of erection was scarcely 
legible. Some sequences were too short and 
disjointed. No plan was shown, nor were 
there any interior views of the finished 
house. 

16 sd. 18 minutes. Reema Construction 
Ltd., Milford Manor, Salisbury. 





Correspondence 


THE GOTHIC WORLD 


Sir,—May I return Dr. Pevsner’s compli- 
ment by indulging an author's ‘irrepressi- 
ble desire to argue’ with his reviewer? 

I am very far from denying the im- 
portance of certain German artists of the 
later thirteenth century; on the contrary, 
I emphasized this strongly (pp. 89-90). 
But they did not until about 1300 consti- 
tute ‘flourishing indigenous schools’ in any 
way comparable with those of France and 
England. The distribution of square east 
ends (apart from those of the Cistercian 
churches themselves) seems quite incom- 
patible with a general Cistercian origin. 
Whereas -the order spread throughout 
Europe and was especially concentrated in 
France, non-monastic square east ends are 
practically absent from France, while 
normal in the British Isles and upper Baltic 
region. By ‘pure Gothic’ I mean not any 
specific local manifestation such as that of 
Wells or Bourges, but the entire rejection 
of the classical and Romanesque elements 
which before their building (c. 1175-1190) 
hung around the emergent style. 

While the occasional use of an ogee 
curve may be accounted for in other ways, 
the sudden flowering of an ogee ‘style’ in 
England after 1290 does seem to be con- 
nected with Persian contacts and observa- 
tion of Eastern imports. As to the origins 
of Gothic, it is not my suggestion that the 
Normans brought home a _ ready-made 
Islamic style; nor do I deny that the phase 
of development ‘from St. Denis to Beau- 
vais’ was mainly (if not wholly) French. 
But this development rested upon an earlier 
phase of change which derived its symbolic 
impulse from the East, and its constructive 
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ability from Norman experiment, mainly 
conducted in England.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN H. HARVEY 
MODULAR CO-ORDINATION 
Sir.—I noted in the December 1950 


issue of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects JOURNAL, reporting on a general 
meeting of the R.I.B.A. where the reports 
of the Anglo-American Productivity 
Building Team were discussed, that Mr. 
Robert H. Matthew gave the meeting to 
understand that ‘unfortunately A-62 has 
suffered a hiatus... .” 

It is true that something of a hiatus did 
occur, largely because those supporting 
this work (the heirs of the originator in 
America of the principles of Modular 
Co-ordination) could no longer carry its 
costs. However, as Mr. Matthew noted, 
‘the general effect on the industry had 
already been felt, and a number of 
organizations have volunteered to contri- 
bute to the furtherance of the overall 
programme to continue the development 
of Modular Co-ordination and accelerate 
its general adoption by the American 
building industry. One immediate result 
of this was the creation, as a part of the 
A.1.A’s. national headquarters in Wash- 
ington, of an Office for Modular Co- 
ordination, with myself as A.I.A. Secretary 
for Modular Co-ordination. The activities 
of this office are many, but the primary 
effort is to bring American architects 
around to making use of this method in the 
preparation of working drawings and 
details. 

In the Housing Act of 1948 and subse- 
quent amendments, the Congress directed 
the Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to explore and develop the 
potentialities of Modular Co-ordination 
for the more efficient and economical con- 
struction of houses and multi-family 
housing—the particular field of the 


H. & H.F.A. Their activities in this 
direction, plus the work of the A.I.A. 
Modular office, plus the enthusiastic partici- 
pation of a growing number of individuals 
and organizations who have come to see 
what Modular Co-ordination has to offer— 
all these have resulted in asnumber of 
indications that the usual method of 
dimensioning buildings and fixing product 
sizes in this country will be, before many 
years, by the Modular Co-ordination 
method. The National Association of 
Home Builders, the large organization of 
speculative builders, has joined the spon- 
sors of American Standards Association 
Project A-62 for Modular Co-ordination. 
Two new Modular Standards are nearly 
ready for A.S.A. approval. The largest 
organization of general contractors, the 
Associated General Contractors of 
America, endorses the use of the system. 
Two of the three major architectural 
periodicals are aggressively urging a 
general conversion to Modular Co- 
ordination. Schools of architecture will 
have in hand, commencing next fall, 
material needed for teaching the method 
to architectural students. And so on. 
Mr. Matthew was right; there was a 
hiatus. But even this served a purpose. 
It proved that the baby need not rely on 
charity. It didn’t die, and apparently 
didn’t even lose ground. So many practical 
people were already convinced of the 
validity of this method that it is once again 
showing progress on all fronts, this time 
under its own steam.—Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM DEMAREST, JR 
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Obituaries 


Herbert Tudor Buckland, [F]. We _ record 
with regret the death of Herbert Tudor Buck- 
land, Vice-President of the Institute from 1923 
to 1925. He died on 18 January last, aged 81. 
Besides being a past Vice-President of the 
Instiiute, Mr. Buckland was the first Chairman 
of the Allied Societies Conference (1922-25), 
President of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association (1919-22), Architect to the Birm- 
ingham Education Committee (1902-34), and a 
Founder Member of the Birmingham Civic 
Society. He also served for many years on the 
Council of the Institute (1919-31 and 1932-38) 
and on a number of Committees, including 
Conditions of Contract, New Building, Prac- 
tice, Art, Science, Royal Gold Medal, Charter 
and Bye-laws, Official Architecture and Pro- 
fessional Conduct; and was an Advisory 
Member of the Board of Architectural 
Education. 

Among his principal works during the 
fifty-six years of his practice as an architect 
and surveyor were a large number of schools, 
colleges, university extensions, mansions, etc. 
He was responsible, with his partner, Mr. 
William Haywood [F], for the Royal Hospital 
School at Holbrook, and for recent additions 
to Newnham College, Cambridge; and, with 
Mr. Haywood-Farmer, for the George Dixon 
Secondary School. Other works were St. Hugh’s 
College, Oxford, and Nobel House, Buck- 
ingham Gate. 

Mr. Buckland began his architectural career 
by being articled to Henry Clere, and subse- 
quently to Bateman and Bateman, both of 
Birmingham, and studied at the Birmingham 
School of Art. He was a great winner of 
competitions, among them that for the 
Women’s Hall of Residence for University 
Students, Birmingham; the High School for 
Girls, Barnsley; South Moor Cottage Hospital 
and the Royal Naval School, Holbrook. 

Buckland’s work was chiefly influenced by 
Webb and Lutyens, and it invariably displayed 
both good taste and robust thought. ‘Bucky’, 
indeed, as he was affectionately known to his 
contemporaries, had great force of character. 
He might at times be thought overbearing by 
some, but he was also essentially fair and just. 

In his middle years he became a great golfer 
and fisherman, and articles by him on the two 
sports—chiefly the latter—appeared frequently 
in journals such as THE FIELD and COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

Mr. G. B. Cox [F], of Messrs. Harrison and 
Cox, Birmingham, writes: 

‘Herbert Buckland was first and foremost a 
very human and likeable personality, and 
those who knew him intimately were fortunate 
to enjoy his friendship. 

‘His services to the profession were freely 
and generously given, and in particular to the 
Birmingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association, which he served as Honorary 
Secretary from 1893-98, as Vice-President from 
1899-1902, and as President for the years 
1919-22. 

“In the early years of this century he was one 
of a group of Birmingham practising architects 
who gave their time, knowledge and personal 
experience, in teaching design and kindred 
subjects to students at the architectural classes 
at the Birmingham School of Art. Many of the 
senior architects of our city treasure and value 
the knowledge imparted to them by him during 
those early years. 

‘His architectural work for the Education 
Committee was outstanding, and a notable 
advance upon the contemporary school work 
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of his period. The work comprised not only 
numerous elementary schools, but some 
twenty Secondary and Special Schools, Tech- 
nical Schools and Clinics, all of which were 
fine examples of new development in the 
planning and design of school buildings. 

‘Herbert Buckland will be mourned by us all 
and his death will leave a gap in our ranks 
that will be hard to fill.” 


Alfred Booth [Rert. A], Acting County Architect 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire until 1947, 
died suddenly on 18 January, aged 69. 

One of the senior members of the staff of the 
County Architect's Department, Mr. E. J. 
Sutcliffe [4], who worked with Mr. Booth for 
nearly 40 years, writes: 

‘Mr. Alfred Booth . . . was articled in Leeds 
and spent the early years of the present century 
in this town at a time when considerable 
domestic work as well as new Grammar Schools 
were in progress in the West Riding. Thus his 
early experience was in domestic and educa- 
tional buildings and he moved to the Northum- 
berland County Council where he gained fur- 
ther experience in the educational building pro- 
gramme then in progress. 

‘In order further to widen his experience his 
next move was to the City Architect’s Depart- 
ment in Sheffield and in November 1911 he 
was appointed to the staff of the Architect to 
the West Riding County Council, where his 
first works were a major extension to the 
County Hall and a new Sanatorium at Ilkley. 

‘During the 1914-18 war Mr. Booth joined 
the Artists’ Rifles and after service in France 
was transferred to the Field Survey Section for 
work in connection with the preparation of war 
maps. Following his return to civil life his 
major works during the period between the two 
wars were new Police Divisional Headquarters 
and Court House at Rotherham, and a new 
Police Divisional Headquarters at Harrogate. 
During this period he also acted as Deputy 
County Architect, and on the death of the 
County Architect in July 1939 was appointed 
Acting County Architect. 

‘During the 1939-1945 war Mr. Booth was 
responsible for Civil Defence work comprising 
first-aid posts, warning sirens and equipment 
stores, as well as for the maintenance of County 
buildings; and there is no doubt that the work 
and responsibilities of this period, with the very 
depleted staff, contributed largely to the ill- 
health which tompelled retirement from the 
service of the County Council in November 

1947. 

*Mr. Booth’s interest in architecture extended 
far beyond his official duties and his interest in 
antiquarian research was considerable. For 
many years he spent considerable time and 
energy in investigating the history of abbeys, 
churches, mansions and bridges in the West 
Riding, and no appeal to him for information 
in these subjects (and they came from far and 
wide) went unanswered. Members will remember 
that Mr. Booth has from time to time in the 
past contributed articles to the JOURNAL. 

‘Although Mr. Booth had already left the 
County Service his sudden death has left a gap 
in the circle of those who had been privileged to 
know him, and his kindness and helpfulness to 
all with whom he came in contact will long be 
remembered by those who were privileged to 
work with him.” 

Mr. Hubert Bennett [F], West Riding County 
Architect, writes: 

‘Although Mr. Booth reached retirement 
within some two — of my joining the West 
Riding Authority, I shall always feel privileged 
to have known him, especially for his kindness 
and his fine appreciation of architecture. 

‘As an architectural draughtsman and re- 
search worker he was extremely accomplished.’ 


Wiltiam Alexander Harvey [fF]. A friend has 
contributed a memoir from which the following 
appreciation has been extracted: 

The death of W. Alexander Harvey on 6 Feb- 
ruary at the age of 76 has deprived the architec- 
tural profession of one of its most prominent 
members. His distinguished work was recog- 
nized not only in this country but on the 
Continent and in America, and his influence on 
the architectural movements of the last half- 
century has been very considerable. He was in 
practice in Birmingham for over 50 years, be- 
coming a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 1918. He 
was joined in partnership in 1914 by Mr. H. 
Graham Wicks [F]. Mr. Harvey was actively 
connected with the work of the Institute, having 
been an Examiner and a member of the Council 
and of the Science Standing Committee. He 
was a Founder Member of the Town Planning 
Institute. 

He came of a family with artistic gifts; his 
father was an artist in stained glass, and his 
brother, Ernest J. Harvey, of Harvey and 
Ashby, was also a designer of stained glass 
whose work gained a high reputation. When he 
left school it was intended that he should take 
up engraving as a profession, but he set up as 
an architect in Birmingham in his early twenties. 
In 1895 he was appointed architect to the newly 
established Bournville Village Trust, founded 
by the late Mr. George Cadbury. The appoint- 
ment, while giving him the first big opportunity 
for the exercise of his gifts, proved to be of 
incalculable value to this pioneer housing ex- 
periment. Architects and others visited the 
village to see the beauties of the new homes— 
this at a time when good taste in the housing of 
the people was at its lowest ebb. 

In 1904 Mr. Harvey read a paper on the sub- 
ject of ‘Cottage Homes’ to the Architectural 
Association and later he treated the subject 
more comprehensively in his book: The Model 
Village and its Cottages (Batsford). In this book 
appeared examples of his work which showed 
the variety of his designs, and it can be said 
that many of them proved to be prototypes of 
design in housing developments of the period. 

The church architecture, schools and other 
public buildings by Mr. Harvey illustrate the 
variety of architectural styles in which he ex- 
pressed his genius, though not as a copyist, for 
his aims were consciously to give a new indi- 
viduality of spirit to old forms. He had early 
scope in this field as Bournville grew, and 
among the buildings erected to his design were 
Ruskin Hall, now a Branch Art School of Bir- 
mingham, and the Elementary Schools erected 
in 1905. The original tower of this building was 
adapted at a later date to carry the belfry of 
the Bournville carillon, which is in the form of 
an open cupola. Another work was his little 
Meeting House for the Society of Friends, a 
very interesting early experiment with its motifs 
of traditional English styles brought into a 
satisfactory unity. These buildings are grouped 
round one of the most charming of English 
village greens, the layout of which reveals the 
care and skill devoted to it. 

Of special importance, perhaps, in his archi- 
tectural progress was the Anglican church 
erected at Bournville in 1925 from designs made 
by him many years earlier and carried out by 
Messrs. Harvey and Wicks. It was his first con- 
tribution to the movement in ecclesiastical 
architecture, dating broadly from the turn of 
the century, when a few—chiefly of the younger 
architects—shunning the church-building of the 
Victorian period with its sham Gothic raiment, 
sought to create something which was honest 
and alive. This church, in the Early Christian 
basilican style, was the first example of the new 
phase in Mr. Harvey’s development, for other 
buildings followed embodying this spirit in 
original or traditional styles. Many comments 
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have been made on this early church—on its 
fine proportions and its compact unity, for it 
consists of the church, a chapel and a church 
hall, to which it is linked by an arched cloister. 

The church of Immanuel at Highters Heath, 
Birmingham, in Lombardic character, is a 
valuable example of what has been done by 
Messrs. Harvey and Wicks with an interior 
without the extensive use of stone, and the 
cemetery chapel at Solihull is a particularly 
impressive building worthy of its purpose. 

In 1904 Mr. Harvey left Bournville to estab- 
lish his practice in Birmingham, though for 
many years he continued to act as consultant to 
the Bournville Village Trust. 

Among other housing schemes with which 
he was associated were those at West Bromwich 
and Kettering (Harvey and Wicks) at Oldham 
(with the late Joseph Crouch of Crouch, Butler 
and Savage), at Newburn-on-Tyne and at 
Widnes (Harvey and Wicks and Adshead and 
Ramsey); at Bromsgrove for the Bromsgrove 
Rural District Council, and developments for 
the Calthorpe Estate at Edgbaston. His 
domestic work in many parts of the country has 
been very considerable. 

First among his public buildings must be 
mentioned the Town Hall and Municipal 
Offices at Dudley (Harvey and Wicks), a work 
which attracted wide attention. For this work 
his firm, in 1934, were awarded the Bronze 
Medal of the R.I.B.A. The most striking 
feature of the buildings from the main approach 
is the war memorial with its clock tower in 
brick (to which a superstructure was planned). 
Over the entrance to this tower is a memorial 
inscription, cut in stone and containing lines 
specially written for it by Thomas Hardy. The 
town hall and the war memorial are linked to 
municipal offices which existed previously and 
were Victorian Gothic and Tudor in style, and 
the style of the new buildings was dictated to 
some extent by the desire of the Dudley Council 
that they should harmonize. 

An outstanding work is the church of St. 
Francis at Friar Park, West Bromwich, which 
Messrs. Harvey and Wicks completed just 
before the last war. This church may be less 
visited than some contemporary churches of 
repute by reason of its remoteness from any 
town centre. It is in the form again of an Early 
Christian basilica, though it is freer from tra- 
ditional elements of the basilican styles, and 
embodies much that is original in conception. 
The exterior reveals at once a cohesion of plan, 
a fine grouping of the masses of which it is 
constituted, and right scale. The tower, which 
crowns the east end, is a feature of dignity and 
beauty and is surmounted by a finely carved 
figure of St. Francis, in teak, gilded. The 
church throughout conveys the i impression ofa 
perfectly fulfilled conception, and all its parts 
are gathered together into a harmonious whole 
with great skill and sensitiveness. 


Among Mr. Harvey’s other public buildings 
are the Tamworth War Memorial Hospital, the 
Deaf and Dumb Association headquarters in 
Birmingham; schools for the Birmingham 
Education Committee; various barracks and 
buildings for the War Office; a number of banks, 
old people’s dwellings and infant welfare 
centres. Messrs. Harvey and Wicks were 
appointed by the Oldbury Council to prepare 
plans for their proposed civic centre and muni- 
cipal offices, and they were the winners in com- 
petition in 1939 for the scheme for the Bedford 
town hall, the building of which has been 
postponed. 

Important examples of Mr. Harvey’s work in 
another field were the West Hill, Kingsmead 
and Carey Hall Training Colleges at Griffins 
Hill, Selly Oak, with their comprehensive 
accommodation of lecture rooms and common 
rooms and hostels for students. 
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Mr. Harvey carried out several reconstruc- 
tions and restorations of importance, the chief 
being the removal of Selly Manor to the village 
green at Bournville, a mile distant. The old 
manor, which had long fallen into decay and 
was due for demolition, was removed piecemeal, 
and through his care and skill a notable 14th 
century relic has been preserved for posterity 
in its original beauty. Mr. Harvey was also 
responsible for transferring to Bournville and 
re-constructing another historic house from 
Minworth Greaves, some miles east of Bir- 
mingham. The restoration of the old Tudor 
Grimshaw Hall at Knowle in Warwickshire 
was another example of tactful work in this 
field, and the alterations to Edgbaston Hall, a 
Queen Anne building, still another. 

Mr. Harvey was President of the Birming- 
ham Architecturai Association from 1917- 
1919. He received the R.I.B.A. Distinction in 
Town Planning in 1936. In addition he was a 
member of the Birmingham Advisory Art Com- 
mittee, a Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
and Vice-President of the Royal Society of 
Artists. He was also a Member of the Com- 
mittee of the Botanical and Horticultural 
Society of Birmingham. 

Mr. Harvey loved foreign travel and his visits 
to the cities of France, Italy, Spain, America 
and other countries were a rich source of in- 
spiration to him. He was rarely without his 
sketch book, either abroad or at home, and his 
drawings and facile notes with the pencil and 
colours reveal his quick response to beauty and 
the sureness of his observation. 

His courage, his integrity, and the charm of 
his personality won for him the respect and love 
of innumerable friends. 


Leonard William Barnard [F]. The death has 
been announced of Leonard William Barnard 
[F], who was in practice in Cheltenham 
(Leonard W. Barnard and Partners). 

Mr. Barnard died on 18 January, at the age 
of 81. He received his architectural training in 
Cheltenham, with the firm of Middleton, 
Prothero and Phillot, and the cloisters at Chel- 
tenham College were his work, as was the chapel 
of Dean Close School. Other works were the 
Church of All Saints, Oystermouth, Grantham 
School (built 1937) and the restoration of Wrex- 
ham Parish Church; and, overseas, Umtata 
Cathedral in the Cape, and the British Merchant 
Seamen’s Hospital at Marseilles. 

Mr. Barnard was the author of two books, 
both privately printed; Cheltenham Masonic 
Hall, its Building and History (1932) and Ninety 
Years Past; The History of the Firm of L. W. 
Barnard and Partners (1949). His partner, Lt.- 
Col. G. H. Ryland [F] at 13 Imperial Square, 
Cheltenham, and his former partner, Lt.-Col. 
Eric Cole [F] (Eric Cole and Partners) of Dyer 
Street House, Cirencester, Glos., will carry on 
Mr. Barnard’s practice. 


Dr. Heinrich Tessenow, H.C.M. We have been 
informed of the death on 1 November last of 
Dr. Heinrich Tessenow, H.C.M. in Germany 
since 1937, at his home in Zehlendorf, Berlin. 
He was aged 74. 

Dr. Tessenow was a Member of the Bavarian 
Academy of Fine Arts, an Honorary Member 
of the German Architects and Engineers’ 
Society and of the Senate of the Technical Uni- 
versity, Berlin. He was a Doctor of Philosophy 
of the University of Rostock and a Doctor of 
Engineering of the Technical High School, 
Stuttgart. Among the posts which he had held 
were those of Head of the Architecture Depart- 
ment of the Academy of Fine Arts, first in 
Dresden and then in Berlin; and Ordinarius in 
Design of Building at the Technical High 
School, Berlin. 

Dr. Tessenow was known as a specialist in 
garden city designing. He was the chief col- 


laborator on the Garden City of Hellerau, sear 
Dresden. He was also designer for the Inter. 
national Art Exhibition on the occasion o. the 
Olympic Games in Berlin in 1936 and fo: the 
International Art Exhibition in Dresde in 
1924. Other works were the Schinkel-Wact.e in 
Berlin, the railway bridge over the Elb= at 
Meissen, the Educational Institute at Hellerau, 
the Realschule at Kassel, a school at Klotzche, 
Dresden, a number of houses—especially small 
houses and workers’ dwellings—and a quantity 
of furniture. 

Dr. Tessenow’s published works comprise: 
The Work of the Carpenter and Dwelling Houses 
(both published by Callwey, Munich); Houses 
and Similar Buildings and Crafts and the S»nall 
Town (Cassirer, Berlin); and The Country In 
Our Midst (Land in der Mitte) (Hegener, Helle- 
rue, Dresden). 


W. Gordon Sellers [A]. We regret to announce 
the death on 20 February of Mr. W. G. Sellers 
at the early age of 27. After taking his degree at 
Liverpool University, Mr. Sellers went to the 
Ministry of Works as an Architectural 
Assistant, and worked on the design for the 
Department of Atomic Energy at Risley, 
Lancashire. 

Arthur George Oxland [L] died on 10 November 
1950 at the age of 52. He had been for 22 years 
Architect, Surveyor and Sanitary Inspector to 
South Molton R.D.C. In this capacity he was 
responsible for a number of local authority 
housing schemes and sewage schemes. He 
leaves a widow and two sons. 


Edward Ernest Barks [Ret. A] died on 17 
February, aged 77. Mr. Barks was educated 
at the City of London School, articled to 
Mr. Norman Shaw, and continued his archi- 
tectural education at the R.A. Schools. He was 
subsequently attached to the Architectural 
Department of the Great Northern Railway, 
and was then for 35 years—until reaching 
retirement age—with the London County 
Council; while there he did work in connection 
with several housing estates, schools, hospitals 
and nurses’ homes. 


William Dootson [L] died on 12 February at 
Stockport, aged 75 years. Mr. Dootson, who 
up to his fatal illness was in practice in Man- 
chester, was trained at Melbourne (Australia), 
Blackpool and Manchester. He was one of 
the country’s first specialists in store planning 
and design, and carried out many schemes for 
several of the large multiple store companies 
in all parts of Great Britain. The premises of 
the Saxone Shoe Company Limited in Anne 
Street, Belfast and Market Street, Manchester, 
were also among his works. During the war 
years Mr. Dootson acted as Technical Assessor 
for the War Damage Commission. He was a 
Fellow of the Manchester Society of Architects. 

Mr. Dootson’s practice is being allowed to 
lapse, but outstanding commissions are being 
completed by his eldest son, Mr. Will Dootson 
{L], at 4 Duart Crescent, Prestwick, Ayrshire. 


Henry Houghton Hill [A], eminent Cork archi- 
tect, died after a brief illness on 9 February, 
at the age of 69 years. Mr. Hill inherited a long 
family tradition of architecture in Cork—his 
grandfather first started the family practice 
120 years ago; and during that 120 years many 
outstanding Cork buildings and many churches 
throughout the county of Cork were designed 
by the Hills. The late Mr. Hill himself was 
responsible for the Head Office of the Munster 
and Leinster Bank, the Dairy Science Depart- 
ment of University College, the Municipal 
Schools of Commerce and Domestic Science, 
and Messrs. Cash and Company’s stores in 
Patrick Street. 

Mr. Hill was educated at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Crosby, and at Liverpool 
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Unis -rsity School of Architecture. He won the 
R.LL.A. Silver Medal in 1909 for his essay on 
The Influence on Architecture of Modern 
Meti ods of Construction, and was a member of 
the council of the Royal Institute of the 
Arch tects of Ireland and a past member of the 
RL) A. Council. He was also an Associate 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy. Like his 
father before him, Mr. Hill was lecturer in 
archi ecture at University College, Cork. 

Hi practice is for the present being managed 
by his chief assistant, Mr. Desmond V. 
Stevenson, pending arrangements which the 
executors hope to conclude for its disposal. 


John Carrick Stuart Soutar [F] died on 27 
February, aged 70. Mr. Soutar was a specialist 
in town planning, and was awarded the 
R.LB.A. Distinction in that subject. He was 
a past member of the R.I.B.A. Council and the 
Practice Standing Committee. 


Mr. Soutar received his architectural training 
at Dundee University, where he gained a 
number of prizes, and was subsequently 
articled to Mr. T. M. Cappon [F]. He started 
in personal practice in 1912. He later became 
architect to Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust 
Ltd. and joint architect to Ruislip Manor Ltd. 
and Knebworth Estates. He was responsible 
for Ruislip-Northwood Town Planning Scheme 
No. 1, for Hampstead Garden Suburb (in 
succession to Sir Raymond Unwin), for the 
Knebworth Estate, and a plan for Merstham 
Estate (since abandoned). Individual buildings 
for which he was responsible include several 
large blocks of flats, houses, offices, show- 
rooms, workshops, garages and preparatory 
schools. 


Edward Stanley Clarkson [Ret. F] died on 
13 October 1950 at the age of 84. Mr. Clarkson 
had practised for many years in Gray’s Inn 


and in Buckingham Street, London. His best 
known work was probably the rebuilding, in 
partnership with Mr. T. P. Clarkson and 
Mr. H. Austen Hall [F], of Messrs. Peter 
Robinson’s, in Oxford Circus, in 1923. He also 
designed and built a factory for the United 
Match Industries Ltd., at Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts. He served on the War Damage Com- 
mission from 1941 to 1950. 


William Kerr [Ret. L] died on 11 December 
1950, at the age of 70, after five years’ retire- 
ment. He had been for 25 years with the Glas- 
gow Corporation; for several years as Deputy 
Chief Architect of Glasgow Housing Depart- 
ment. 


We regret to record the death of Ahangama 
Baduge Mendis [F] of Colombo, Ceylon. Mr. 
Mendis died on 7 July 1949, aged 57 years. 





Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


The One Hundred and Thirteenth Annual 
General Meeting, Tuesday 1 May 1951 at 6 p.m. 
The One Hundred and Thirteenth Annual 
General Meeting will be held on Tuesday | May 
1951 at 6 p.m. for the following purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Seventh General 
Meeting held on 3 April 1951; formally to ad- 
mit new members attending for the first time 
since their election. 

To receive the Annual Report of the Council 
and Committees for the official year 1950-51. 
(Copies of the Annual Report were sent to 
members on 17 April.) 

(NOTE.—It will facilitate answers to ques- 
tions if members will give the Secretary prior 
notice of any questions which they may wish to 
ask. Notices should be in the Secretary’s hands 
not later than 25 April. This will not preclude 
the right of members to ask questions on the 
Annual Report without having given prior 
notice.) 

To nominate candidates (two members) for 
the office of Hon. Auditors for the ensuing year. 

To receive the list of attendances at the 
Council during the Session. 

(Light refreshments will be provided before 
the meeting.) 

Session 1950-51. Minutes VIII 
At the Seventh General Meeting of the Session 
1950-51, held on Tuesday, 3 April 1951 at 


6 p.m. 

Mr. A. Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A., 
dent, in the Chair. 

The Meeting was attended by about 130 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the Sixth General Meeting 
held on 20 February 1951 having been pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, 
confirmed and signed as correct. 

The President delivered an address on the 
presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 1951 to 
Mr. E. Vincent Harris, O.B.E., R.A. [F], 
and called upon Sir Gerald Kelly [Hon. F], 
President of the Royal Academy, Dr. John 
Murray, M.A., Principal of the University 
College of the South-West of England, Sir 
Basil Gibson, C.B.E., J.P., Mr. Robert Lyne 
(Lord Mayor-elect of Bristol), and Sir Percy 
Thomas, O.B.E., Hon. LL.D., D.L., J.P., 
M.T.P.I. (Past President), to speak on the 
work of Mr. E. Vincent Harris. 

The President then asked Sir Percy Thomas 
and Mr. Edward Maufe, R.A., M.A., Hon. 
LL.D. (two Royal Gold Medallists) to escort 
Mr. E. Vincent Harris to the platform. 


Presi- 
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Having been invested with the Medal, Mr. 
Harris expressed his thanks for the honour 
conferred upon him. 

The proceedings closed at 7 p.m. 


Session 1950-51. Minutes IX 
At a Special General Meeting held on Tuesday 
3 April 1951 at 7 p.m. 

Mr. A. Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The Meeting was attended by 45 members. 

The President announced that the Special 
General Meeting had been called for the pur- 
pose of confirming the Resolution passed at the 
Special General Meeting held on Tuesday 
6 March 1951, approving the adoption of the 
revised bye-laws as amended at that meeting. 

Mr. Martin S. Briggs, the Hon. Secretary, 
then moved, and Mr. A. L. Roberts, the Hon. 
Treasurer, seconded, that the following Reso- 
lution passed at the Special General Meeting 
on 6 March 1951 be confirmed:— 
‘That subject to the approval thereof by the 
Lords of His Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council the regulations set forth in the 
printed document produced to this meeting and 
as amended at this meeting and for the purpose 
of identification signed by the Chairman thereof 
be made and adopted as the Bye-laws of the 
Royal Institute to the exclusion of and in 
substitution for all the existing Bye-laws.’ 

The Resolution having been put to the vote 
of the meeting was passed unanimously. 

The proceedings closed at 7.6 p.m. 


R.1.B.A. Kalendar 

The next issue of the Kalendar will be published 
in the autumn and members and Students wish- 
ing to notify new addresses, etc. for publication 
should do so as soon as possible. The last date 
for receiving changes for inclusion in the new 
Kalendar will be 31 May for those in the 
United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland, 
and for those overseas the last date will be 
30 June. 


R.I.B.A. Reception 18 May 1951 

There will be a Reception at the Institute on 
Friday 18 May 1951 from 8.15 p.m. to mid- 
night. The President and Mrs. Henderson will 
receive the guests in the Henry Florence Hall 
from 8.15 to 9 p.m. and there will be dancing 
from 9 p.m. until midnight. 

Tickets are 15s. each. In the first place mem- 
bers will be restricted to one guest each but 
they may give the names of further guests for 
whom tickets will be supplied should it prove 
that accommodation will be available. Appli- 
cation for tickets (with remittance) should be 


made as early as possible. Evening dress, 
decorations and presidential badges will be 
worn. 

Payment should be made by crossed cheque 
or postal order. 


British Architects’ Conference, Belfast, 30 May- 
2 June 1951 

All members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and 
all members and Students of the Architectural 
Association and the Allied Societies are 
cordially invited to attend the conference. Full 
particulars and application form were enclosed 
with the March issue of the JOURNAL. 

It will greatly facilitate arrangements if those 
who propose to attend the conference will fill 
up the application form attached to the pro- 
gramme and return it to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
as early as possible, and in any case not later 
than 7 May. Members should arrange their 
hotel accommodation at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Annual Subscriptions and Contributions 
Members’ subscriptions and Students’ contri- 
butions for 1951 became due on 1 January. 
The amounts are as follows: 


Es 4 
Fellows 1 a 
Associates 440 
Licentiates 440 
Students 111 6 


For members resident in the trans-oceanic 
dominions who are members of Allied Societies 
in those dominions, and for members resident 
overseas in areas where no Allied Society is 
available, the amounts are as follows: 


Fellows 
Associates 
Licentiates 


Cessation of Membership 
The membership of Mr. James Hutchon, of 
233 High Street, Kirkcaldy, Fife, Scotland, a 
Licentiate, ceased on 2 February 1951 under 
the provisions of Bye-law 23. 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination 
The following candidate has been awarded a 
Distinction in Thesis 

Mr. J. A. Leathart [S], 49 Welbeck Street, 
London, W.1. 


COMPETITIONS 


Competition for a Technical College, Poole 
The Dorset County Council invite architects 
to submit designs in competition for a College 
of Further Education at Poole, Dorset. 
Assessors: Mr. Julian Leathart [F] (nominated 
by the R.I.B.A.), Mr. S. A. W. Johnson- 
Marshall, B.Arch. [A] (Chief Architect, 
Ministry of Education), Mr. H. E. Matthews 
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{F] (County Architect, Dorset), Mr. J. 
Haynes, M.A. (County Education Officer, 


Dorset), Mr. H. J. Shelley, O.B.E. (Chief 
Inspector, Ministry of Education). 

Premiums : £1,000, £500, £300. 

Last day for submitting designs: | October 
1951. 

Last day for submitting questions: 30 April 


1951. 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the County Education Officer, County Hall, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 

Deposit £1 Is. made payable to the County 
Treasurer. 

Competition for the Herzl Memorial, 

Jerusalem 

The Executive of the World Zionist Organiza- 

tion, in conjunction with the Board of Trustees 

for Herzl’s Tomb, invite Jewish architects, 
sculptors and planners throughout the world 
to submit designs in competition for the pro- 
d Memorial to Herzl’s Tomb, the park and 
the traffic lay-out of the immediate vicinity. 

(This competition has been restricted to 
members of the Jewish faith in view of the 
religious character of the project.) 

Assessors: Mr. B. Locker, Mr. A. Berachyahu 
(Engineer), Dr. L. Lauterbach, Mr. J. Metri- 
kin (Architect), Mr. J. Pinkerfeld (Archi- 
tect), Prof. Y. Ratner (Architect), Mr. H. 
Rau (Architect), Mr. J. Weitz and Mr. N. J. 
Aslan, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 

Premiums: I£1,200, I£900, 1£600 
tional premiums totalling 1£2,300. 

Last day for submitting designs: 21 June 1951. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 


and addi- 


to the Secretary, The London Committee, 
Herzl Memorial, 77 Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1. 


Deposit £2 2s. 
Competition for a Festival Hall, Wirral 
The Wirral Urban District Council invite 
architects to submit designs in competition for 
a Festival Hall to be erected at Heswall, Wirral, 
Cheshire. 
Assessor: Mr. P. Garland Fairhurst, M.A. [F]. 
Premiums: £500, £350, £250. 
Last day for submitting designs: 28 April 1951. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to Mr. Wm. F. Roberts, Clerk to the Council, 
Council Offices, Heswall, Wirral, Cheshire. 
Deposit £2 2s. 
Proposed New Technical College, South Shields 
The South Shields County Borough invite 
architects of British nationality to submit de- 
signs in open competition for the proposed 
Marine:and Technical College buildings to be 
erected at South Shields. 
Assessor: Mr. S. W. Milburn, M.B.E., M.C., 
T.D. [F]. 
Premiums: £500, £250, £100. 
Last day for submitting designs: 21 July 1951. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to Mr. Harold Ayrey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
South Shields. 
‘Deposit £2 2s. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes in Officers and Addresses 

New Zealand Institute of Architects. President, 
Mr. M. K. Draffin [F], 810 South British 
Insurance Building, Shortland Street, Auck- 
land, C.1. 


Northants., Beds. and Hunts. Association of 
Architects’: Annual Dinner and Dance 

The annual dinner and dance of the Northants.., 
Beds. and Hunts. Association of Architects was 
held this year at the Salon, Franklin’s Gardens, 
Northampton, on 5 March, and was attended 
by some 200 members and their ladies. 
- Mr. Walter Rosser [F], President, 
the chair, 


was in 
supported by a number of dis- 
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tinguished guests, including the President, 
R.I.B.A., Mr. A. Graham Henderson, 
A.R.S.A., and Mrs. Henderson, the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Northampton, the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Northampton, Sir John 
and Lady Brown, Mr. Alan Turner, Clerk to 
Northamptonshire County Council, Mr. C. E. 
Vivian Rowe, Clerk to Northampton Borough 
Council, Mr. T. W. Haird [F], President of the 
Leicestershire and Rutland Society of Archi- 
tects, and Mr. C. D. Spragg, Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 

The toast of ‘The Borough of Northampton’ 
was proposed by Mr. Walter Rosser and 
responded to by Alderman C. A. Chown, 
Mayor of Northampton. 
Northampton proposed the toast of 
Royal Institute of British Architects’, 
the President, R.I.B.A., 
‘Our Guests’ was proposed by Lieut.-General 
Sir John Brown, and responded to by Mr. C. D. 
Spragg and Mr. J. Alan Turner. 

After the dinner and toasts the evening was 
informal, and dancing was enjoyed. 
South Wales Institute of Architects: 
Dinner and Dance 
The South Wales Institute of Architects held 
their Annual Dinner and Dance at the Park 
Hotel, Cardiff, on 8 February. In the absence 
through illness of the President, Mr. Edwin 
Smith, F.R.I.C.S. [F], the Chair was taken by 
Mr. Gordon Griffiths, A.M.T.P.I. [F], the 
Immediate Past President. 

The toast of ‘The Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects and the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects’ was proposed in an interesting and 
instructive speech by the Archbishop of Wales, 
and responded to by Mr. Frederick Gibberd, 
A.M.T.P.I. [F], Vice-President R.I.B.A., and 
Mr. Gordon Griffiths on behalf of the South 
Wales Institute of Architects. 

The toast of ‘The Trade of South Wales’ was 
proposed by Capt. Geoffrey Crawshay, D.L., 
J.P., Hon. Fellow of the S.W.1.A., Chairman 
of the Welsh Board of Health, and responded 
to by Councillor D. T. Williams, deputising for 
the Lord Mayor of Cardiff. 

The toast of ‘The Guests’ was proposed by 
Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., LL.D., J.P., 
Past President R.I.B.A., and responded to by 
Prof. Anthony Steel, Principal of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

The proceedings terminated with a dance at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Park Hotei. 
Birmingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association: Annual Dinner and Dance 
The Annual Dinner and Dance of the Birming- 
ham and Five Counties Architectural Associa- 
tion was held at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
on | February 1951. The function was a great 
success and large numbers of guests. were 
present, including not only the President, 
R.I.B.A., and Mrs. Henderson, but the Mayors 
from several of the Five Counties, the Arch- 
bishop of Birmingham, and representatives of 
a large number of professional and other bodies 
connected with the City of Birmingham, with 
its University and with the building industry. 
There were in addition the Presidents of several 
Allied Societies and the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

The President of the Association, Major 
G. B. Cox [F], presided, and proposed the toast 
of ‘The City of Birmingham’. In reviewing the 
problems of Birmingham’s planning and devel- 
opment, he stressed the importance of saving 
every yard of agricultural land, and suggested 
that any further expansion should be vertical 
rather than horizontal. The Lady Mayoress of 
Birmingham responded in place of the Lord 
Mayor, who was indisposed. 

The toast of the R.I.B.A. was proposed by 
Mr. John Betjeman, who complimented Bir- 
mingham on the regional character of its archi- 
tecture during the past century. The President, 


‘The 
to which 
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The Marquess of 


replied. The toast of 


R.I.B.A., who was that evening attend: 1g his 
third consecutive Allied Society function, re. 
sponded, and gave a heartening review «f the 
position of the profession. 

The toast of “Our Guests’ was propo 
Mr. S. Lunn Whitehouse [L], Vice-Presic 
the Association, and was responded t 
humorous speech by Mr. J. A. F. W Pry 
immediate Past-President of the Royal Instity- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors. 


ed by 
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Devon and Cornwall Architectural Svciety, 
Truro Branch: Inaugural Dinner 

The Inaugural Dinner of the Truro Branch of 
the Devon and Cornwall Architectural Society 
was held at.the Red Lion Hotel, Truro, on 
2 March. The Chairman of the Branch, Mr. S. 
Gregson [F], presided, and the President 
R.I.B.A. was represented by Mr. A. L. Roberts 
[F], Honorary Treasurer. The toast of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was pro- 
posed by Colonel Sir John Carew Pole, D.S.O., 
D.L., J.P., Vice-Lieutenant of the County of 
Cornwall. Mr. Roberts responded. The speakers 
also included Mr. Gregson, Mr. R. F. Wheatley 
[F], Mr. C. Trethowan, Chairman, of the 
Cornwall Federation of Building Trades 





Employers, Mr. H. J. Hammick’ [F], President 
of the Devon and Cornwall Architectural 
Society, Mr. L. F. Vanstone [L], Mr. V. 
Salisbury [F], Vice-Chairman of the Truro 
Branch, Mr. A. G. Bazeley, M.B.E., M.A. [A], 
Mr. J. Bennett [F], and Canon R. H. W. 
Roberts, Chancellor of Truro Cathedral. 
Buckinghamshire Society of Architects: Sketch- 
ing and Measured Drawings Competition 

All students resident in Buckinghamshire or 
working in an office of a member of the Society 
who practises in the county are invited to 
enter for this competition. Prizes of books will 
be awarded in two classes, Sketching and 
Measured Drawings. In the first class entries 
to consist of three sketches of architectural 
subjects, carried out in any medium; in the 
second a set of measured drawings of any 
suitable building in the county, preferably an 
18th century domestic building. 

Competitors must notify their intention to 
compete by 26 May. Finished work to be 
delivered by 18 September. Further particulars 
from W. Leslie Jones [ZL], Hon. Secretary, | 
Bucks. Society of Architects, 21 High Street, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 


Royal Architectural Institute of Canada: 44th | 
Annual Assembly 

Some 115 Canadian architects assembled for 
the 44th Annual Assembly of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, which took 
place from 28 February to 3 March 195! at 
the Chateau Frontenac, in Quebec City. 

The main sessions of the Annual General 
Assembly were held in the morning on 2 and 
3 March. There were delegates present from 
each of the nine provincial associations of 
architects in Canada. The most important 
motion arising from the General Assembly, 
which was carried unanimously, reads as 
follows: ; 
‘That the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, convened in Annual _ Assembly, 
pledges on behalf of the membership complete 
support of the architectural profession in the 
implementation and conduct of the defence 
programme. 

At a meeting of the 1951 Council held on 
3 March the following officers of the Institute 
were re-elected: President, Mr. J. Roxburgh 
Smith [F], Montreal, Que.; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Harold Lawson [F], Montreal, Que. 

At the 1951 Council meeting a recom- 
mendation was received from the 1950 Council 
to the effect that the Institute organization | be 
expanded by engagement of an administrative 
executive, and that the Institute headquarters 
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be moved to Ottawa. A motion was passed 
by the 1951 Council approving the budget 
prese ited by the Hon. Treasurer, together with 
his report, which suggested the expansion of 
the Institute organization as mentioned. 

A seminar having as its subject ‘The Archi- 
tect ond the Future Development of the City 
of Quebec in Relation to its Past’ was con- 
ducted by Mr. Edouard Fiset of the Chief 
Architect’s Branch of the National Capital 
Planning Service of Canada. The seminar was 
supplemented by a bus tour of the City of 
Quebec the following afternoon. 

The Andrew Cobb Memorial Dinner was 
held on Friday evening, 2 March, and the 
Annual Dinner on Saturday evening 3 March. 
At the Annual Dinner the Institute was 
honoured to have as guest speaker the Right 
Honourable Louis S. St. Laurent, P.C., K.C., 
LL.D. Following the dinner an Honorary 
Fellowship in the R.A.I.C. was conferred on 
Mr. St. Laurent by the President of the 
Institute. During the evening’s. proceedings 
Prime Minister St. Laurent was gracious 
enough to present the Massey Medals for 
Architecture awarded to five Canadian archi- 
tectural firms in December 1950 by the Massey 
Foundation. 


GENERAL NOTES 


The Royal Sanitary Institute: 
petitions in 1951 

The Royal Sanitary Institute announce the 
following prizes: The John Edward Worth 
prize of £40 for an essay on ‘The Planning of 
Old People’s Dwellings and the Provision of 
Communal Facilities and Services in Con- 
nection Therewith’. 

The John S. Owens prize of £15 for an essay 
on ‘The Ventilation of Dwellings and its Effect 
upon Human Health’. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, 90 Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 


School of Planning and Research for Regional 
Development: Diploma Course 

The School announces that applications from 
candidates in Great Britain and overseas are 
now being considered for entry to the two 
years’ course, leading to the School’s Diploma 
in Planning and exemption from the Final 
Examination of the Town Planning Institute. 
The first year’s course is a full-time one; in the 
second year the first term is full-time, the second 
and third part-time. The 1951-52 session opens 
on 24 September. 

All communications should be addressed to 
The Secretary, School of Planning and Research 
for Regional Development, 35 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1 (EUSton 2158/9). 


R.LB.A. Cricket Club 

The R.I.B.A. Cricket Club held its annual 
supper on 8 March, when 20 members of the 
Club gathered at the ‘Unicorn’ in Jermyn 
Street. 

The Captain, Mr. Douglas Taylor [A], gave 
a summary of the past year’s activities and 
welcomed the Club’s guest, Mr. E. L. Bird [A], 
representing the R.I.B.A. Members entertained 
each other with stories of the cricket world and 
elsewhere, and a most enjoyable evening con- 
tinued until closing time. 

The following were elected as Members of 
the Committee for the coming year: D. S. 
Taylor [A], C. A. R. Norton [A], B. S. Smyth 
[A], and R. R. Fairbairn [A] (Hon. Sec.). 

The following fixtures have been arranged for 
the coming season: 

Sunday 3 June, Blue Circle C.C. (A.A. 

Ground) 

Wednesday, 27 June, Architectural Associa- 

tion (A.A. Ground) 


Prize Com- 
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Wednesday 18 July, The Vitruvians (A.A. 
Ground) 

Wednesday 1 August, R.I.C.S. (College of 
Estate Management Ground, Hinchley 
Wood) 

Thursday 23 August, Club Cricket Confer- 
ence (Guildford). 


It is very much hoped that new members will 
be attracted to join the Club, as some strong 
sides are expected to be encountered. 

Any Member of the R.I.B.A. who is inter- 
ested in the Club is asked to contact the Hon- 
orary Secretary, R. R. Fairbairn [A], 81 Picca- 
dilly, W.1. 





A.B.S. Centenary Appeal 


We give here a further list of donations re- 
ceived by the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
in answer to the Centenary Appeal. The total 
at 29 March was £6,732 5s. 7d. 


P. L.. H.. Wakeneld, £1 ts:; B..1. Day, 
£2 2s.; H.. J.. Biggs, £5 Ss.3'G. W.. Fairbairn, 
£2; A. Steele, £1 1s.; E. Frankland, £1 Is.; 
A. N. Sturt, 21; T.. T. Cumniing,. £3: A. i. 
Powell, £1 1s.; Miss B. M. Beatty, £10; W. E. 
Mayer, £1 Is.; D. J. Oliver, £2; G. G. Baines, 
£1 Is.; E. H. Honeyburne, £1; W. L. Jones, 
£1 1s.; Seely and Paget, £5 5s.; J. H. Moya, 
£3 3s.; J. W. Murray, £1 Is.; G. E. Burgess, 
10s. 6d.; J. R. Tomlinson, £1 1s.; R. J. Killick, 
£1 1s.; E. F. Peat, £1 1s.; Geo. J. Bragg, £2 2s.; 
Philip Powell, £3 3s.; R. J. Hurst, £10 10s.; 
Peter Woore, £1 Is.; R. W. Thompson, £1 Is.; 
J. F. Bateman, £1 1s.; W. J. Hemmings, 
£1 1ls.; H. Geake, £1 1Is.; D. W. Mitchell, 
£7: M.. C. Froud, 5s: N.. J.. Harris, £2 2s.; 
Unsworth and Bostock, £5 5s.;G. H. Anderson, 
£1 Is.; Anthony Rossi, 10s.; Simpson Low, 
£2 2s.; W. Church de la Porte, £11; Quiggin 
and Gee, £31 10s.; A. T. Nicholson, £1 Is.; 
Watkins, Coombes and Partners, £2 2s.; 
Baldry and Gabb, £2; Lynton S. White, £5. 

G. L. Thorne, £3 3s., P. H. Warwick 
10s. 6d.; Herbert Collins, £5; F. Henshaw, 
£3 3s.; W. H. Saunders and Son, £3 3s.; 
C. H. B. Smith, £2 2s.; W. J. Carpenter Turner, 
£2 2s.: Anon., £5 5s. 

S. J. Clewer, £2 2s.; Miss M. W. Harries, 
£1 1s.; Hugh Scott-Willey, £2 2s.; Surrey 
County Architect’s Department, £5 5s. 6d.; 
H. Fayers, £1 1s.; R. Gardner-Medwin, 


£2 2s.; Yorks and East Yorks Architectural 
Society, £21; Staff of the Road Haulage 
Executive, £2 12s. 6d.; Ronald Ward and 
Partners, £5 5s.; A. E. Whitehouse, £1 Is.; 
Arthur Turner and Son, £2 2s. 

H. E. Rowland, £2 2s.; J. W, Beak, £1 Is.; 
F. Chambers, £2 2s.; W. H. Quemby, £2 2s.; 
Riches and Blythin, £2 2s.; C. Masey, £5 5s.; 
D. Joel, £2 2s.; J. H. Cox, 10s. 

Broadhead and Royle, £2 2s.; W. E. Norman 
Webster, £3 3s.; H. G. Lambert, £1; South- 
Eastern Society of Architects, Canterbury 
Chapter (proceeds of dance), £14 19s. 1d.: 
Gerald Sanville, £5 5s.; Humphrey M. Gimson, 
£3 3s.; South-Eastern Society of Architects. 
Canterbury Chapter, £10; J. E. March, £10 10s.: 
H. D. Bodley, £1; G. E. Harris, £1 1s.; W. F.C. 
Holden, 10s.; J. H. Stevens, £1 Is.; Miss D. C. 
Evans, 5s.; Wilts and Dorset Society of Archi- 
tects, £25; J. A. Whittaker, 10s.; J. C. Charter, 
£5; L. Grahame-Thomson, £5 5s.; W. L. Lowe 
and Partners, £1; R. H. Maddock, £2 2s.: 
A. G. Sutton, 10s. 6d.; Miss J. G. Staley, 10s.: 
West Yorks Society of Architects, £75; Anon 
(Preston), 5s.; J. White, £1; Arthur H. Hope. 
£2 2s.; F. Keith Aitken, £2; E. L. Thompson, 
£2 10s.; A. Birkhead, Is. 9d.; Taylor and 
Young, £21; R. P. Lay, £5 5s.; H. G. Baker, 
£1 ts.: R. C. Arnold, £2 2s.: R. C. Cun- 
ningham, £2 2s.; Miss Hilda Thornton, £1 Is.:; 
O. G. Howell, £1 11s. 6d.; Bradshaw, Gass and 
Hope, £50; Notts, Derby and Lincoln Archi- 
tectural Society, £33 7s. ld.; A. Brocklehurst, 
£5; J. W. Hiles, £3 3s.; E. H. Moorey, £1 1s.; 
F. J. Dalton, £2 2s.; H. V. M. Roberts, £2 2s.: 
A. B. Carter, £5 5s.; Miss E. Gabriel, 10s. 6d. 





Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 3 APRIL 1951 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 3 April 1951. 


AS HON. FELLOW (1) 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (2) 
Oswald: Arthur Stanley, 
Lingfield. 

Rosse: Earl of, Laurence Michael Harvey, 
M.B.E., Doncaster. 


M.A. (Cantab), 


AS FELLOws (13) 

Begg: Kenneth Andrew [A 1929], Entebbe, 
Uganda. 

Bunyan: James [A 1929], Glasgow. 

d’Avoine: Pierre Avicenna [4A 1934], Bombay, 
India. 

Drury: George Burrows, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) 
[A 1933]. 

Foster: Robert Oswald [A 1937], Buckhurst 
Hill. 

Holt: Felix [A 1921], Liverpool. 

Joglekar: Shridhar Krishna [A 1942], New 
Delhi, India. 

Lidbetter: Hubert Martin [4 1938]. 
Shewan: William Wyllie Clarke [A 
Hongkong. 


1929], 


Talpade : Jayavant Ramrao [A 1939], Calcutta, 
India. 

Yardi: Sadashiv Raghunath, 
[A 1941], New Delhi, India. 
and the following Licentiates who have passed 
the qualifying Examination: 


Hendry: William Fyfe, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. 
Sharpe: Kenneth Leslie, Morden. 


A.M.T.P.I. 


AS ASSOCIATES (87) 

Ainsworth: Ronald Arthur, Lancaster. 
Anderson: Bernard Lewis, Hull. 

Andrews: Bernard George, Cheltenham. 
Bailey: Harold, Chorley. 

Baker: Christine Anna Sherwood (Miss), 
Dip.Arch. (Manchester), Manchester. 
Bancroft: Francis John, Burton Joyce. 
Barker: Graeme Charles, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Bhatt: Bhanuprasad Ganpatlal, Bombay, India. 
Bishop: Arthur, Southport. 

Bishop: David William, Southampton. 
Blampied: Michael Renouf. 

Boyle: Kenneth Joseph, B.Arch. (Liverpool). 
Liverpool. 
Bradford: 
Rhodesia. 
Bruckland: John Frederick. 

Burnett: Douglas John, B.Arch. (Liverpool), 
Budleigh Salterton. 

Campbell: Ian Ley Duncan, Rye. 

Carse: Eric Setrey. 

Chessum: Bryan Carrington. 

Cole: Sylvia Sara (Miss). 


James Henry [ZL], Salisbury, S. 





ConnelJ: James Joseph, B.Arch. (Dublin), 
Dublin. 

Curley: Henry, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), Whit- 
church, Glam. 

Davies: Anthony Hinchcliffe. 

Duckworth: Richard Bryan, Manchester. 
Errington: John, B.Arch. (Dunelm), Chester- 
le-Street. 

Fowell: John Digby, Sydney, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia. 

Fuller: Adrian Bevis, Dip.Arch. 
Nottingham. 

Ghadiali: Jal Hormusji, Poona, India. 

Gibb: John Anderson, D.A. (Glas.), Stranraer. 
Gibbons: Peter Philip, Birmingham. 

Good: Anthony Ernest. 

Hallam: Clifford George Royce, Nottingham. 
Harrison: William Colquhoun, D.A. (Glas.), 
Glasgow. 

Harwood: Leonard Charles, Oxford. 
Hastilow: Noel, Birmingham. 

Hayes: Eric Reginald. 

Hayes: Terence Benjamin, Plymouth. 

Healy: Joan (Miss), B.Arch. (Dublin), Dublin. 
Hewish: Ronald Arthur, Orpington. 
Holland: Leonard Sidney. 

Holt: Michael Edward, Dip.Arch. (Nottm), 
Nottingham. 

Hooper: John Downing, Dip.Arch. (Leics), 
Maidstone. 

Jones: George Wilkes, B.A. (Arch.) (Man- 
chester), Manchester. 

Keen: Frederick Jack, Stoke-on-Trent. 

King: Emily Muriel Daphne (Mrs.), Croydon. 
Knight: John Richard Gordon, Cambridge. 


(Nottm), 


Lefkovitch: Alfred, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic.) 

Lewis: David Meredydd, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), 
Cardiff. 

Macdonald: Kenneth Roderick, Gateshead. 
MacGillivray: Peter Lauchlan Macdonald, 
Inverness. 

McIntosh: Frederick Malgrine Dalgetty, D.A., 
(Dundee) Perth, Scotland. 

Maclver: Angus Lewis, M.A. (Cantab), Ross- 
on-Wye. 

Marflitt: John William, Hull. 
Matthew: James Ford, D.A. 
Dundee. 

Merewether: Edward John, Turramurra, 
N.S.W., Australia. 

Methuen: John Allin, Umtali, S. Rhodesia. 
Montague: Hubert John, Bushey. 

Moore: Ian Frederick, B.Arch. (Liverpool), 
Morden. 

Morris: Richard Francis, B.Arch. (Dublin), 
Dun Laoghaire. 

Muchall: James Bernard, Morpeth. 

Napier: John Augustus, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), 
Cardiff. 

Potts: Alan John, Letchworth. 

Purkis: John Cecil, Malvern. 

Ramsden: Beryl (Miss), B.A. (Arch.) (Man- 
chester), Manchester. 

Rao: Devanahalli Venkanna Raghavendra, 
B.Arch. (L’pool), Bangalore City, India. 
Rhodes-Harrison: George William, B.Arch. 
(Rand), Bloemfontein, S. Africa. 
Richardson: Derek John, Cheadle Hulme. 
Rose: Edgar Alan, Dip.Arch. (Manchester), 
Prestwich. 


(Dundee), 


Rowlands: Elisabeth Chorley (Mrs.). 
Samuels: Gerald. 

Savage: Cecil Payne, Belfast. 

Sharp: Derek Joseph, Horsham. 

Shaw: William John Robert, Herne Bay. 
Simon: Leslie, B.Arch. (Rand), Johannesburg, 
S. Africa. 

Slade: Howard John, Dip.Arch. (Leicg), 
Llangefni. 

Smyth: Thomas, D.A. (Edin), Edinburgh, 
Story: Raymond Dennison, B.Arch. (Dunelm), 
Whitby. 

Stott: Derek Taylor, Rochdale. 

— John Macaulay, B.Arch. (Liverpool), 
Usk. 

Tench: George Douglas, Blaydon-on-Tyne, 
Thomas: Harries. 
Thompson: Clive Beaumont, Dipl.Arch, 
(Leeds), Harrogate. 

Turner: Frank, West Hallam. 
Vaughan: John Maxwell, 
Winchester. 

Watson: Gordon Inglis, Hull. 
Whitton: Robert Farquharson, D.A. (Dundee), 
Dundee. 

Wilson: John, D.A. (Dundee), Cupar. 
Zikmann: Edward Ithiel, Pretoria, S. Africa. 


B.A. (Lond), 


AS LICENTIATES (6) 


Clarke: Russell Frederic Rasdell, Plymouth. 
Clough: Dennis Maskew, B.A.Oxon. 
Gaulton: Eric Noel, Southampton. 
Howell: William Thomas George, Belfast. 
Reffitt: Joseph Slater, Bradford. 

Webster: Norman Neville, Spalding. 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 


address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. E. C. Coleman Hicks [F] has taken up the 
appointment of Architect to the State Bank of 
Pakistan and the National Bank of Pakistan. 
His address is State Bank of Pakistan, Central 
Directorate, Ingle Road, Karachi, and he 
would be pleased to receive trade catalogues, 
etc. with prices C.I.F. Karachi and Chittagong. 


Mr. Geoffrey Wilson [A] has been appointed 
Architect to Messrs. Samuel Webster and 
Sons, Ltd., Brewers, 57 Northgate, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Messrs. Cook and Culling (Mr. R. P. Cook, 
F.R.I.C.S., and Mr. P. E. Culling [A]), Nelson 
Chambers, Meeting Lane, Kettering, have 
taken into partnership their Chief Assistant, 
Mr. M. S. Illingworth [L]. The practice will 
continue under the style of Cook, Culling and 
Illingworth at the same address. 


Mr. G. B. Cox [F] (Messrs. Harrison and 
Cox) has taken into partnership his Senior 
Assistant, Mr. Bernard V. James [A]. The 
name of the firm remains unchanged, and the 
practice will continue from 85-87 Cornwall 
Street, Birmingham, 3. 

Mr. W. N. M. Miles [A], formerly practising 
at 5 Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol, has taken 
into partnership Mr. Geraid Wills [A], lately 
Deputy Housing Architect to the Bristol 
Corporation. The title of the firm will be 
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Miles and Wills and, as from 1 May 1951. 
practice will be carried on from 3 St. Paul’s 
Road, Clifton, Bristol 8. 


CHANGES OF NAME AND ADDRESS 


The title of the firm of Culpin and Son (Mr. 
Clifford E. Culpin [F] and Mr. W. W. Ryder 
[A]) has been changed to Clifford Culpin and 
Partner. The partners will remain as at present, 
and the practice will continue at 3 South- 
ampton Place, London, W.C.1. 


The firm of Braddell and Bird (Mr. Darcy 
Braddell [F] and Mr. Pelham Bird [A)]), 
formerly Braddell and Deane, of Victor House, 
1 Baker Street, London, W.1, will in future 
practise at 6 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
(CHAncery 5811.) 


The new address of Mr. S. G. Kamath [A] is 
Architect’s Section, Public Works Department, 
Fort, Bombay 1, India. 


The new telephone number of Messrs. Hammett 
and Norton [4 /A], who practise at 29 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1, is GROsvenor 
5987/8. 


Messrs. Adamson, Gray and Adamson (Mr. 
J. E. Adamson, Mr. A. L. Gray [A] and Mr. 
H. E. D. Adamson [A]) have removed from 
53 Gt. Ormond Street to 11 Portman Street, 
Portman Square, London, W.1. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Fellow (47), practising in London, wishes to 
contact established and busy firm or group 
with view to partnership or association. Capital 
available if required. Box 6, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


Associate seeks partnership or senior position 
leading thereto. London area preferred but not 
essential. Capital available. Box 25, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Small West Country rural practice in a market 
town for disposal. Lease of offices, reasonable 
inclusive rent with light and heat. Box 26, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


FOR SALE 


Contents of architect’s office near Leeds for dis- 
posal owing to retirement. Plan chests, cup- 
boards, boards, tee-squares and other sundries, 
Full particulars supplied. Box 11, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

Member requires single office room in London 
area with facilities for sharing telephone, 
secretarial services and perhaps staff. Box 27, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 





The Architects’ Special Motor 
Car Insurance at Lloyds 


The Architects’ Benevolent Society’s 
Insurance Committee in conjunction with 
a firm of Lloyd’s Insurance Brokers have 
devised a Special Motor Car Policy for 
Architects. This policy and the special 
advantages to be gained from it are avail- 
able only to members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and its Allied and 
Associated Societies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES INCLUDE: 
Discount of 174 per cent. 
Free Manslaughter Indemnity up to 
£250. 
Agreed Values. 
Extended Personal Accident Benefits. 
Enquiries for this special Scheme to: 


The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 
66, Portland Place, London, W.l1. 
(LANgham 5721) 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 








